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Life Insurance Stands Alone 


IKE ASTURDY OAK, Life insurance 


stands alone in its field. As a means of 


protecting your family, your business or 
your estate against the financial losses that 
would result from your untimely death, it 
has no competitors. 

It is true that Life insurance offers a safe 
and systematic way of saving money. But 
there are other good ways of saving money 
which compete against it. 


Life insurance is a good investment—it 


is an almost fool-proof means of providing 
an income for your years of retirement. But, 
here again, it is only one of a number of 
ways of investing money. 

But, when it comes to creating a large 
sum of money before you have had time 
to earn and save it—to assuring your fam- 
ily an income large enough to give them 
the comfort and peace of mind you want 
them to enjoy—to guaranteeing your chil- 
dren the means to secure the education 


and training you want them to have, even 
if you should not live to see them gradu- 
ate from grammar school—Life insurance 
is the only thing that can do these things. 
When you sell Life insurance as protec- 
tion, you aresellingin the one field where you 
have no competition from another line of 
business. And when you sell Travelers Term 
Expectancy-Triple Protection vou are sell- 
ing a twenty-year protection plan that is 
proving especially attractive in this era. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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LOOD plasma, modern miracle. 
Without it, he may die. With it, he 
may cheat the silent grave—come back 
home to laughter, love, and useful work. 
He fights for you in the grime and pain 
of battle. You give a pint of blood your 
healthy body will hardly miss. It is easier 
than you think—so give your blood now, 
and give it regularly. If there is a Blood 
Donor Center in your city, telephone 
today to make an appointment... if not, 
please ask your local health authorities 
or Civilian Defense Office for nearest 
facilities. You can make no finer, more 
personal contribution. 


Th PRUDENTIAL Ee 


«; 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. A Mutual Company 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, acd other magazines. 
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to provide a background, or frame of reference, 

which would be helpful in visualizing the present 
need for the acquisition of new perspectives in life 
insurance management. In that connection, I stressed 
the importance attaching to the adoption and utiliza- 
tion of valid criteria of accomplishment in terms of 
which progress achieved from year to year could be 
“accurately and scientifically ascertained. Such criteria 
would be useful not only in serving the cause of man- 
agement, but also in enabling policyholders to form 
sound judgments regarding both the status of the 
business as a whole and the operating results of indi- 
vidual companies. 

Life iftsurance management has, of course, long 
been using various criteria for these purposes, and it 
is refreshing to note the intelligent manner in which 
some companies have of late begun to disseminate, 
through the medium of annual reports, facts and in- 
terpretations helpful in the orientation of their policy- 
holders. Extended observation of current practices, 
however, warrants expression of the opinion that in 
many instances company executives have been less con- 
cerned with the wisdom of supplying essential criteria 
to policyholders than with the values that they might 
themselves derive from the employment of various 
methods of charting the courses which they have 
elected to follow in the exercise of their respective 


| N the first article of this series the attempt was made 
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Measurement 
of 


Accomplishment 


The second of the series of articles 
by Dr. Hopf stresses the superiority of 
measurement over other forms of deter- 
mining managerial accomplishment, de- 
fines management as the causative fac- 
tor, demonstrates the feasibility of mea- 
suring accomplishment, and describes 
five specific measures which lend them- 
selves to utilization in the life insurance 
field. Extensive use of these measures 
in connection with his statistical analyses 
of the affairs of twenty leading compa- 
nies has impressed Dr. Hopf with their 
validity. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


functions. Many of these methods are qualitative in 
nature and must be characterized as appraisals whose 
validity is dependent upon the points of departure 
employed and the degrees of judgment and experi- 
ence possessed by the individuals undertaking them. 
To prevent possible misunderstanding, it should be 
emphasized that these observations are confined to 
managerial considerations and are not intended to 
apply to technical fields such as those occupied, for 
example, by actuarial science and underwriting. 


Superiority of Measurement 


It will be readily conceded by anyone schooled in 
fundamentals, that under present-day conditions 
opinion—which is often synonymous with appraisal— 
may no longer be solely relied upon to cope success- 
fully with the complicated host of variables that enters 
into performance of the function of management. No 
matter’ how informed or brilliant opinion may be, or 
how well fortified by experience, it does not suffice to 
chart the proper course, to plan intelligentiy for 
future development, and to safeguard permanently the 
interests of vast importance entrusted to the life in- 
surance business. 

What is urgently required may be described as keen 
awareness of the implications of management, thor- 
ough understanding of essential objectives, adequate 
skill in the performance of the executive task, and, 
above all, increasing substitution of the processes of 
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measurement for those of ap- 
praisal. It is only through measure- 
ment, the essence of _ scientific 
method, that management may ex- 
pect ultimately to reduce to a 
minimum that margin within 
which individual or composite 
judgment will always be called upon 
to express itself in practice. It is 
only through measurement, fur- 
thermore, that management may 
expect to make itself durably proof 
against what has been termed “the 
shock of surprise.” 

The concept of measurement pos- 
sesses attributes of relative new- 
ness only as applied to the function 
of management. Scientists have 
employed it as an _ indispensable 


tool ever since that remote time, 
over three hundred years ago, 
when Galileo, Harvey and Des- 
cartes, and later Newton, became 
the progenitors of a movement 
which broke violently with the in- 
tellectual and moral traditions of 
the then Western World. Experi- 
mental science, proceeding with 
gathering speed to greater and 
ever greater conquests over nature 
and completely revolutionizing civ- 
ilization in the process, did not, 
however, witness the extension of 
its application to management un- 
til the advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

It was as recently as 1910 that 
Frederick W. Taylor and his fol- 


lowers made public, for the first 
time in a comprehensive manner, 
the results of their pioneering and 
remarkable labors in laying the 
foundations of what is now known 
as scientific management. But for 
measurement, Taylor could not 
have accomplished his epoch-mak- 
ing researches in the field of sci- 
ence underlying the art of cutting 
metals; again, save for measure- 
ment, the growth of modern indus- 
trialism, to which his genius gave 
so powerful an impetus, would have 
been greatly retarded or even 
stifled. 

In reflecting upon the purport of 
these observations, the reader will 
most likely have begun to speculate 


MANAGEMENT AS APPLIED TO LIFE INSURANCE 
















































































































































































MASTER. 
FUNCTION > DIRECTION 
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Analysis Combination Integration Supervision 
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TO THE POLICYHOLDER_ 


HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 
OSSINING, N.Y, 
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regarding possible answers to a 
number of queries which impress 
him as having a vita! bearing upon 
the concept of measurement. 
Among these the following will 
doubtless occupy a prominent place 
in his thought: 
What is the relation of manage- 
ment to accomplishment? 
Is it feasible to measure accom- 
plishment? 
What specific measures lend 
themselves to utilization? 
How may management profit by 
employing such measures? 
These four queries go to the 
roots of the problems associated 
with the measurement of accom- 
plishment in any field of enter- 
prise. That they pertain with 
equal cogency to the life insurance 
business and may be answered in 
terms directly applicable to it, is 
an assumption whose validity I 
shall now endeavor to demon- 
strate. 


Relation of Management to 
Accomplishment 


Management has previously been 
defined as the direction of an enter- 
prise, through the planning, crgan- 
izing, co-ordinating and controlling 
of its human and material re- 
sources, toward the accomplish- 
ment of a predetermined objective. 
In terms of the life insurance busi- 
ness, this objective was character- 
ized as the furnishing of compre- 
hensive protection to policyholders, 
at persistent low net cost and un- 
der conditions of safety. Ultimate 
accomplishment of this indispens- 
able social service must derive 
from acceptance by those who direct 
the affairs of life insurance compa- 
nies of the implications of the four 
elements entering into the task of 
management, namely: 

Development of the structure of 

the business; 

Enlargement of the capacity of 

personnel; 

Improvement of operating per- 

formance; 

Establishment of valid stand- 

ards. 

The first of these elements brings 
into play organization, functional- 
ization and specialization; the sec- 
ond expresses itself in leadership, 
authority, responsibility and super- 
vision; the third involves analysis 
of methods, techniques, physical 
facilities and costs; the fourth per- 
vades the other three, setting the 
goals which are periodically to be 
attained and making use of appro- 
priate tools for appraising or mea- 
suring progress. 
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When determining the relation 
of management to accomplishment, 
it is essential to grasp clearly the 
fact that, as pointed out in the pre- 
ceding article, all forms of enter- 
prise, including life insurance, are 
surrounded by two sets of condi- 
tions, the one controllable, and the 
other uncontrollable. Moreover, it 
must be taken for granted that 
free play is accorded to the func- 
tion of management. We may then 
conclude that, in connection with 
exploitation of the four elements 
of its task, a causal relation may be 
established between management 
and accomplishment within the 
area of the controllable conditions. 

On the other hand, with respect 
to the uncontrollable conditions so 
characteristic of the life insurance 
business as now conducted, it is 
hardly feasible to gauge such a re- 
lation. The operation of external 
forces is attended by many compli- 
cated and dynamic manifestations 
whose influence it is difficult to dis- 
cern, let alone to direct, especially 
during brief time intervals. Ac- 
cordingly, the most effective adjust- 
ment to these forces possible un- 
der the circumstances is the course 
of action indicated. The relation 
between management and accom- 
plishment in this sphere, while 
vital, is strictly limited; this fact 
applies with equal effect to all com- 
panies. : 

In a special sense, determination 
of the relation under discussion 
hinges upon considerations pertain- 
ing to the past. The present-day 
management of a life insurance 
company is to a great extent con- 
cerned with the control of condi- 
tions created by its predecessors. 
Where these constitute a sound 
foundation, propitious to further 
development, it may readily be as- 
sumed that management will recog- 
nize the wisdom of adhering closely 
to established policies and prin- 
ciples; hence, its relation to accom- 
plishment, though a continuing one, 
may on occasion be credited un- 
duly with results that actually flow 
from the creative efforts of those 
who have ceased their constructive 
labors. 

Conversely, it is a well-known 
fact that the present management 
of more than one life insurance 
company is concerned with the 
amelioration and ultimate eradica- 
tion of detrimental conditions for 
which its predecessors were di- 
rectly responsible by permitting, or 
even encouraging, the operation of 
unsound principles and practices. 
Associated with the history of such 


institutions, there are w be found 
manifestations of adverse trends 
traceable to the influence wielded 
sometimes by groups, sometimes by 
single individuals, who were power- 
ful enough to stamp upon the fab- 
ric of management the pattern of 
a type of thinking inimical to en- 
during progress. 

These trends had their source in 
the fostering of excessive volume, 
the building of financial power, 
and the satisfaction of a desire for 
self-aggrandizement. On occasion, 
a pattern reflecting unawareness or 
indifference regarding vital consid- 
erations involved in the promotion 
of growth and safety may also be 
discerned. In such circumstances, 
and regardless of its capacity and 
vision, the present management is 
quite likely to be debited unjusti- 
fiably with the shortcomings of its 
predecessors and to suffer from the 
fact that its own impress on ac- 
complishment is obscured by the 
continued prevalence of conditions 
for the creation of which it can- 
not be held responsible. 

In general, it may be assumed 
that the relation of management to 
accomplishment is direct and de- 
finable. On no other hypothesis is 
it possible to explain the fact that 
two life insurance companies, or- 
ganized at the same time, equipped 
with the same facilities in the 
form of mortality tables, premium 
rates, standard policies, etc., guided 
by identical types of technical ad- 
vice in the various operating de- 
partments, will, within a decade or 
two following their establishment, 
reveal widely differing degrees of 
accomplishment in respect of 
growth, size and operating results. 
Whether or not one company .was 
pervaded by a vital spark which the 
other lacked, it may definitely be 
concluded that the variations in ac- 
complishment in the two instances 
are directly attributable to differ- 
ences in capacity of the two man- 
agements. 


Feasibility of Measuring 
Accomplishment 


The next query to be considered 
relates to the feasibility of mea- 
suring accomplishment. In the light 
of the truism that whenever we 
deal with more or less of a thing, 
it becomes possible to apply mea- 
surement, it should not require 
much evidence to induce conviction 
on this score. 

The life insurance field lends 
itself, even more than do other 
types of enterprise, to processes of 
measurement. Year-by-year publi- 
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cation of the results of operations, 
through the medium of annual re- 
ports to the various state insur- 
ance departments, provides the stu- 
dent of management with a wealth 
of data which, when put into com- 
parable form, furnish adequate 
bases for accurate determination of 
the progress made. When we take 
into account the elements of stan- 
dardization that are incorporated 
in these reports, the relatively un- 
varying character of the product 
sold, and the immutability of the 
principles underlying the business 
itself, it is justifiable to conclude 
that attempts to measure accom- 
plishment, as deduced from the 
quantitative facts presented, are 
entirely feasible. 

Among writers on the subject of 
measuring accomplishment, Joseph 
W. Roe, a prominent engineer and 
educator, is distinguished by his 
grasp of the problem and the clar- 
ity with which he has given ex- 
pression to the product of his 
analysis of it. In a paper entitled 
Measurement of Management, 


‘‘which appeared in Mechanical En- 


gineering for November, 1923, he 
set forth the following character- 
istics which, in his judgment, any 
method of measuring accomplish- 
ment must possess if it is to have 
hope of being successful: 

1. It must be sound, clear and 
convincing ; 

2. It must be based on ascertain- 
able facts; 

3. It must reflect the conditions 
under which the management 
operates ; 

4. It must attempt to measure 

only such elements .as are 

measurable; 

. It must be confined to those 
elements over which the man- 
agement has control; 

6. It must eliminate, as far as 
possible, the element of 
opinion in application; that 
is, be impersonal ; 

7. It must offer a better and 
sounder basis for measuring 
the managerial function than 
we now have; 

8. It must be useful. It should 
give more than an overull effi- 
ciency, and should indicate, if 
possible, the relative strength 
and weakness of the various 
elements to serve as a guide 
for development and improve- 
ment; 

9. It must be as simple as is con- 
sistent with the complexity of 
the problem to be solved. 

In the preparation of these speci- 

fications, which were intended pri- 


or 


marily for application to industrial 
production, Professor Roe has ren- 
dered a highly useful service to the 
whole field of management. 
Schooled as he is to view manage- 
ment problems in fundamental 
terms, he has succeeded in furnish- 
ing us with the means of gauging 
the feasibility of measuring man- 
agerial accomplishment in areas re- 
mote to the one which engaged his 
chief interest. From the practical 
viewpoint, he was at pains to stress 
the worth of the following ap- 
proach to measurement as essential 
to attainment of successful re- 
sults: 


1. Break down the managerial 
function into component ele- 
ments which may be consid- 
ered separately; 

2. Set up an ideal performance 
for each element; 

3. Set up a standard of perform- 
ance for each element which 
shall, if possible, conform to 
this ideal; if this is not pos- 
sible, one which will give a 
practical working basis ap- 
proaching that ideal and will 
mean the same thing to all. 
If no standard seems prac- 
ticable at this time, this ele- 
ment may be omitted from the 
rating; 

4. Set up a method of rating the 
performance of management 
against each of these stan- 
dards; 

. Develop a method of bringing 
together the individual rat- 
ings, properly weighted, into a 
composite rating; 

6. Use the final rating with the 
understanding that it covers 
only those elements at present 
considered measurable and 
that the remaining elements, 
if any, which do not lend 
themselves -to measurement 
are still to be evaluated on the 
basis of judgment as hereto- 
fore. 

In the light of the Roe specifica- 
tions and the approach to measure- 
ment recommended, it is appropri- 
ate to inquire how application to 
the life insurance field may be ef- 
fectuated and what modifications, 
if any, may have to be made. After 
careful consideration of this ques- 
tion, it appears to me that no ex- 
ception may legitimately be taken 
to the nine specifications; borrow- 


o 


ing Professor Roe’s own phrase- ' 


ology, they are “sound, clear and 
convincing,” and they present much 
that is applicable to the field here 
under consideration. 

As for the technique of applica- 


tion, it is appropriate to point out 
that a material lag still exists be- 
tween the development of manage- 
ment in life insurance and that at- 
tained in other fields, notably the 
industrial. This lag expresses it- 
self chiefly in the dearth of known 
and reliable standards of accom- 
plishment, a fact for which the 
complexity of the business is in 
some degree responsible. There- 
fore, it seems advisable to confine 
measurement, for the time being, 
to quantitative evaluation of the 
sum-total of results, even though 
these are influenced by uncon- 
trollable conditions, and to defer 
break-down of the managerial func- 
tion into component elements until 
a sound basis for measurement of 
these has been supplied. 

In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to stress the fact that, for 
reasons to which attention has al- 
ready been directed, there is gen- 
erally speaking, a definite degree of 
comparability of operating results 
among companies engaged in the 
life insurance business. It follows 
that information of genuine value 
for setting individual standards 
may be derived from ascertainment 
of the differences in such results 
which characterize the progress of 
a number of representative compa- 
nies. Despite the expressed reluc- 
tance of many life insurance execu- 
tives to indulge in comparisons— 
an official attitude which, it may be 
ventured, is often found in conflict 
with practice—there is good reason 
to assume that they, as well as pol- 
icyholders, will derive much benefit 
from study of the product of inter- 
company comparisons based upon 
measures whose validity is not 
likely to be successfully questioned. 


Specific Measures Lending Them- 
selves to Utilization 


We are now prepared to deal 
with our third query, which con- 
cerns itself with specific measures 
lending themselves to utilization. 
The transmutation of management, 
which is essentially a qualitative 
factor, to a quantitative basis, as 
required for purposes of measure- 
ment, began to engage my effort 
over fifteen years ago. After a 
great deal of laborious experimen- 
tation with the more commonly em- 
ployed indices of progress, such as 
assets, liabilities, insurance in 
force, number of policies, income, 
disbursements, etc., it became ap- 
parent that because of the peculiar 
nature of the life insurance busi- 
ness, it would be necessary to fol- 
low other avenues of investigation 
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and to devise new techniques if the 
goal of measurement was to become 
possible of attainment. 

Readers who will familiarize 
themselves with the facts, interpre- 
tations and conclusions contained 
in two papers* which it was my 
privilege to read in 1931 and 1934 
at meetings of cooperative organ- 
izations in the life insurance field, 
will be in a position to appraise 
the character of the approach made 
and the shift in emphasis of vari- 
ous factors which occurred with 
the passage of time. In more re- 
cent years, due chiefly to the ac- 
quisition of an understanding and 
perspective such as may be gained 
only from continued study of the 
products of exhaustive statistical 
analysis, substitutions have been 
made for certain measures previ- 
ously employed, with the result 
that conclusions bearing upon the 
choice of definitive measures have 
been greatly strengthened. 

The first measure to be presented 


Whither Manage 
delivered at the 


* Vide HOPF, H. A.: 
ment? An address 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Life Convention, Pittsburgh, 
October 8, 1931; and Measuring Manage- 
ment in Life Insurance, an address de- 
livered at the Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management Asso- 


ciation, Hartford, Conn., October 3, 1934. 
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A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annuaily 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WAISH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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is based upon determination of the 
net cost to policyholders. It has 
been emphasized that persistent 
low net cost is the master-objective 
to be realized by life insurance 
management. In terms of this ob- 
jective, it is, therefore, necessary 
to discover an appropriate and gen- 
erally applicable measure of ac- 
complishment. Such a measure, 
general in application, may be 
derived from utilization of the 
actuarial net premium fund, the 
amount set aside annually and in- 
vested at an average rate of return 
so as to enable a life insurance 
company to meet its contractual ob- 
ligations to policyholders. 

The accompanying table, Deriva- 
tion of Net Cost to Policyholders, 
demonstrates the simple account- 
ing procedure followed in deter- 
mining the net cost to policyhold- 
ers, as a continuing group. From 
the gross premiums paid, the load- 
ing is deducted, leaving an amount 
representing the total actuarial net 
premiums. The total operating in- 
come, a term frankly borrowed 
from industrial practice, is the ag- 
gregate of loading, gains from in- 
terest and mortality, and other in- 
come. From this aggregate, the 
various items of operating expense 
(arbitrarily grouped to facilitate 
special studies) are deducted; the 
remainder constitutes the total op- 
erating surplus. By deducting this 











surplus from the gross premiums 
paid, we arrive at an amount repre- 
senting the net cost to policy- 
holders. 

The second measure, statistical] 
in character and more _ inclusive 
than the first, derives from net cost 
to policyholders in relation to the 
actuarial net premium fund. By 
establishing a ratio between the 
two sets of figures, we may deter- 
mine the cost to policyholders of 
placing each one hundred dollars in 
the actuarial net premium fund; in 
the case of the illustration shown, 
that cost is found to be $93.00. 
This figure provides an index of 
relative goodness which may be em- 
ployed with the assurance that it 
qualifies as a sound and widely ap- 
plicable measure of the accomplish- 
ment of management. 

The third measure, also, is sta- 
tistical in character. It deals with 
the problem of growth, including 
both rate and consistency, of the 
actuarial net premium fund in re- 
lation to net cost, and establishes, 
by the method of correlation, the 
influence of the one upon the other. 
Through the rate and consistency 
of growth and the degrees of varia- 
tion therefrom, light is thrown 
upon differences in the quality of 
management of any given number 
of comparable companies. 

The fourth measure relates to 

(Continued on Page 50) 











DERIVATION OF NET COST TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Gross Premiums 
Less Loading .. 


Total Actuarial Net Premiums 


Operating Income 
Loading 
Interest Gain 
Mortality Gain 
Other Income 


Total Operating Income 
Operating Expense 
First Year Commissions 
Renewal Commissions 
Home Office Salaries 
All Other Expenses 














Per Cent 

$50,144,000 118.66 
7,885,000 18.66 
42,259,000 100.00 
7,885,000 18.66 
4,880,000 11.54 
5,853,000 13.85 
1,292,000 3.06 
19,910,000 47.11 


1,585,000 3.75 
2,043,000 4.83 
1,208,000 2.86 
4,231,000 10.01 














Total Operating Expense 9,067,000 21.45 
Total Operating Surplus 10,843,000 25.66 

To Dividends $5,094,000 

To Profit and Loss .  §,749,000 

$10,843,000 

‘ Net Cost to Policyholders 

Gross Premiums ........... - 50,144,000 118.66 
Less Total Operating Surplus....._... 10,843,000 25.66 
NET COST $39,301,000 93.00 
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THE NEW MUTUAL PLAN 






FOR COMPENSATING FIELD UNDERWRITERS 


FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSIONS 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME 
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makes at least one 


continues productive. 


y OUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 





i to Underwriters who re- 
paseo te Company and con- 
seo F Provides direct compensation for ser- 


ume of new business. 


each year on the policyholder 





WITH TWO NEW SOURCES 
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WHAT THE PLAN ACCOMPLISHES | 


7 Encourages the attainment of a pro- 
fessional status for life underwriting 
by rewarding those who render pro- 
fessional service. 


2 Pays more to the efficient Under- 
writer who remains in the business 
and less to the inefficient Under- 
writer and those who do not remain 


in the business. 


= EFFICIENCY 
Ti — : . 
INCOME 3 Stabilizes the income of the Under- 
lit . ° e ° 
Additional payment for qually writer who remains in the business. 


vice rendered to old policyholders. 


SERVICE FEES § A lifetime plan providing for a sub- 
Payable annually fom ne in stantial income after retirement age, 
year, so long os the policy remains t 1 . 
in force on @ premium Poy ie developed during the Underwriter’s 
basis, provided the Underwriter 


and 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


N the September issue we pointed out some cases 
dealing with this subject of community property. By 
way of addendum we include here the case of MET- 

ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. v. SKOV et al 
(United States District Court, Dist. of Oregon, July 
12, 1943). We include it to show also how life as well 
as life insurance can become really complicated. The 
company brought this action to find out how to dis- 
pose of the proceeds of two policies. The policies pro- 
vided for change of beneficiary after notice and sur- 
render and for the waiver of premiums upon proof of 
permanent disability. The insured’s wife was named 
beneficiary in each policy. The premiums were paid 
from their community funds for thirteen years until 
the insured was divorced, his wife voluntarily sur- 








rendering both policies. The insured remarried, mak- 
ing his second wife the beneficiary. Several years 
later he was adjudged insane. The company waived 
the payment of premiums and made disability pay- 
ments to the second wife. The second wife then 
divorced the insured and two years later he was ad- 
judgéd competent. He resided with his sister and 
wrote the company that he desired to change the bene- 





ficiary to his sister. The second wife refused to sur- 
render the policies. The second wife had paid none 
of the premiums. With affairs in this state the in- 
sured died. 

The Court unravelled the entanglement with the 
following decision: The first wife had a vested inter- 
est in the community property and after the divorce 
became a “tenant in common.” She was entitled to 
share in the proceeds on a pro rata basis, namely, 
that sum from the proceeds which her share of the 
premiums paid by the community -bore to the whole 
amount of premiums paid. Since she consented to the 
change of beneficiary by voluntarily surrendering the 
policies she was not entitled to the disability payments 
paid to the second wife. Upon the divorce by the sec- 
ond wife, she also became a “tenant in common” but 
not having contributed anything she did not retain 
any interest. All the interest she had in the policy 
was paid to her by the company. Under the circum- 
stances she had no right to retain the policies or in- 
sist on being retained as beneficiary. The Court 
treated the change of beneficiary to the sister as ac- 
complished. Therefore, after the deduction of the first 


‘wife’s pro rata share, the sister was entitled to the 


balance. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH “IN TIME OF WAR” 


In the APRIL ISSUE the writer had occasion to 
mention the case of STANKUS v. NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court, October 29, 1942). The insured had 
been lost when the destroyer REUBEN JAMES was 
torpedoed off Iceland on October 30, 1941. His pol- 
icy provided for payment of double indemnity in 
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the event of death through accidental means, “pro- 
vided, however, that such double indemnity shal! not 
be payable if the insured’s death resulted, directly or 
indirectly, from ... (d) war or any act incident 
thereto.” 








wile 


The court held for the insurer on the ground that 
the REUBEN JAMES was engaged in convoying war 
materials and this was an act incident to war. 

We were reminded of this case when we recently 
read another decision by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina (WEST v. PALMETTO STATE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, April 27, 1843). Here the in- 
sured was a seaman in the United States Navy and 
was killed at Pearl Harbor. The policies issued by the 
defendant provided for the payment of double in- 
demnity in the case of accidental death but provided 
also that such would not be applicable if death occurred 
while the insured was “engaged in military or naval 
service in time of war.” War between the United 
States and Japan was not formally declared by Con- 
gress until December 8, 1941. The Company contended, 
however, that the fighting at Pearl Harbor constituted 
war even without formal declaration and, therefore, 
the insured died “in time of war.” The Court, how- 
ever, found for the beneficiary holding that the in- 
sured’s death was not “in time of war.” 














Inasmuch as approximately thirty-five hundred of 


our men were killed at Pearl Harbor this is a very ° 


important and far reaching decision. The distinction 
between this case and the STANKUS case lies in the 
different phraseology in the two policies. STANKUS’ 
death occurred during an act incident to war but 
WEST’S death was not “in time of war.” 


EFFECT OF TRUST AGREEMENT 
ON CHANGING BENEFICIARY 


Generally speaking, trust agreements are drawn to 
pay a beneficiary in installments rather than in one 
lump sum. Such a trust agreement can have a vital 
effect on life insurance. In GOULD v. TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE, 42 N.Y.S. (2) 817, the plaintiff (in- 
sured’s widow) was the beneficiary named on two life 
policies. The insured, who then resided in Seattle, 
Washington, entered into negotiations with the Com- 
pany at Hartford, Connecticut. These negotiations 


were carried on by mail and the purpose was to change 
the provisions of the policies so that instead of being 
payable in one lump sum they would be payable in 
monthly installments to the insured’s wife or, if she 
didn’t survive him, to his children. 

To carry out this plan the Company drew up, or in- 
tended to draw up, two “change of beneficiary” forms, 
dated March 23, 1932, naming the plaintiff beneficiary 
if she survived the insured, otherwise the surviving 
children. At the same time the Company drew up two 
agreements, dater March 24, 1932, providing that the 
proceeds be held in trust by the Company and monthly 
payments made to the plaintiff. Through error in 
mailing, the “change of beneficiary” forms were not 
executed until after the trust agreements although 
the date of March 23, 1932, was left unaltered. The 
“change of beneficiary” form contained a clause re- 
voking any previous designation of beneficiary. The 
plaintiff (after the insured’s death) claimed she was 
entitled to the proceeds in one lump sum because of 
this clause and the acceptance of the “change of bene- 
ficiary” form by the Company after the execution of 
the trust. The New York Appellate Division, however, 





ALL OR NOTHING 
AT ALL 









held that the beneficiary was to receive monthly pay- 
ments rather than one lump sum. The Court reasoned 
that the intentions of the parties should govern and 
their intention was that the change of beneficiary 
should antedate the trust. 

Another recent case involving this same subject is 
SILBERT v. EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, July 
1, 1943). The action was brought by the imsured 
against the Company to compel the Company to change 
the beneficiary on the policy. Originally the insured’s 
estate was named as beneficiary. The policy provided 
that the consent of the beneficiary was not necessary 
for a change. In 1931 the insured’s wife was made 
beneficiary. Later the insured drew up a trust agree- 
ment naming his brother the trustee and giving him 
the proceeds of the policy. The insured mailed a copy 
of this trust agreement to the Company. The Com- 
pany sent back a rider entitled “change of benefi- 
ciary” which purported to change the beneficiary from 
the wife to the brother. Neither the insured nor the 
Company communicated this information to the trustee 
or the beneficiary. The insured now seeks to change 
the beneficiary again from the trustee back to his wife. 
The Company refused to effect the change. The trial 
court refused to compel the Company to change the 
beneficiary. The reason given was that the insured 
had created an irrevocable trust. The Appellate Court 
reversed this holding on the ground that there had 
been no delivery of the trust agreement to the brother 
and, therefore, no irrevocable trust. The insured was 
allowed to change the beneficiary. 
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- - e POST-WAR PROS AND CONS 


ducers once said to me, “Wherever time and 

money is concerned, there—patently evident or 
lurking in the background if one will but search it 
out—is a need for life insurance.” 

It struck me at the time that this was a pretty 
strong statement, and I immediately started to try to 
break holes in his contention. I’m convinced now that 
he was pretty nearly right for, after all, life insur- 
ance does provide “money in time—and on time.” 

As my friend implied, it sometimes takes a little 
imagination to find the connection—and it occasionally 
may require minor adaptations of the basic-three 
policies: Ordinary life, limited payment and endow- 
ment. Fortunately, the history of life insurance in 
this country is replete with contributions of this 
nature; witness such “modifications” as retirement in- 
come, educational funds, mortgage redemption, family 
income, group insurance, pension trusts and the like. 
And don’t think for one minute that life insurance 
would be where it is today if it hadn’t been for these 
developments.. We should look for more of these in 
the years ahead—but we’re getting ahead of our story. 

With post-war problems and complications staring 
us in the face, I submit that now is not the time to 
rest on our laurels. You remember the story of the 
insomniac who, in discussing his sleepless condition 
with a friend, reported that he had not slept a wink 
the night before. 

“Did you count sheep as I told you to?” inquired the 
interested friend. 

“Yes,” said the first man, half-heartedly. “I counted 
up to 27,832...” 

“And what happened then?” 

“It was time to get up.” 

The “time to get up” is right now. Sometimes the 
worst thing we can do is to assume that what we have 
been doing is necessarily the right thing to do, or 
because we have been following a certain course for 
a long time, that we should continue that way. 

A case in point may be cited. When a British gov- 
ernment official, during the first World War, tried to 
effect some government economies, he noticed a sentry 
stationed in Whitehall. His duties were to warn people 


Or of America’s leading life insurance pro- 
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“There's a bit of post-war planning I'm looking 
forward to!” 
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not to touch the wall. This had been going on for 
years. Why, no one seemed to know. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that 33 years previous, the wife of a 
war minister had brushed her sleeve against wet paint 
on that wall! 

I don’t anticipate that we will even attempt to rest 
on our laurels; I do predict that, from the “master 
minds of modern merchandising”—and, despite reports 
to the contrary, we have many such master merchan- 
diser in this business—there will, there must, come 
new developments and adaptations of basic life insur- 
ance protection that will open up vast new possibilities 
for sales. 

Who am I to venture to predict what some of these 
new developments may be? We'll leave that to the 
master minds in home office and field, and to those of 
our readers who are forward-looking and institution- 
minded enough to plan for a future that may well far 
eclipse accomplishments of the past. 

Having owned to personal incompetency, at least for 
the moment, of planning new post-war applications of 
life insurance—beyond the clue that they, of course, 
will be based on a tie-up between the “slender thread 
of life’ and time-and-money—I nevertheless would 
like to explore some post-war pros and cons of life 
insurance based on the assumption that our product 
or service will continue virtually as it is at the present 
time. 


Government Angles 


It would be impossible to look at the future of life 
insurance, or almost any business for that matter, 
without regard to the influence of government regu- 
latory bodies and possible competition-in-the-public- 
domain. Even the smallest policyholder or the newest 
recruit to our sales force knows that all lines of insur- 
ance already are subject to strict supervision. On the 
whole, this has been a good thing. It tends to defeat 
its purposes only when such regulation is excessive or 
unwise, stems from conflicting or duplicating rules, is 
prompted primarily by political considerations or in 
other wars tends to boost unduly the cost of safe in- 
surance to the ultimate consumer. 

While volumes could be written on the subject of 
regulation, both now and post-war, it might be worth- 
while to pause and reflect for a moment on the extent 
to which “regulation” has mounted in just one other 
field of insurance, that of automobile. 

A long-haul trucking concern operating a fleet of 
twelve vehicles throughout a wide territory, would 
have to have exactly 1315 policies, endorsements, 
certificates, expiration notices, filing papers, special 
cancellation and other “paper details” required by 34 
of the states and the I.C.C. If all these “papers” were 
placed end to end, they would reach from the sidewalk 
to the top of the Empire State Building. 

This glaring example “is made possible,” as the 
radio announcer would say, largely because of a lack 
of reciprocity and the minor differences in the regu- 
lations of the various states. Fortunately, in life 
insurance the situation is not yet nearly so serious— 
yet instance after instance could be cited where short 
cuts are possible and the elimination of red tape and 
delay and cost, advisable. 

In life insurance, as everyone knows, we already are 
subject to the supervision of 48 states and the Dis- 
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Author gives clue to the one 
greatest possibility for life in- 
surance expansion after the war 
has come to a victorious end 
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trict of Columbia. On the whole a good job had been 
done; witness the phenomenal growth of life insur- 
ance in this country as compared with the rest of the 
world and the great public confidence in life insurance 
as compared with any other financial institution. 

However, the progress already made reminds me of 
a story showing that breaking a record doesn’t always 
mean that too much credit should be attached to the 
feat. A certain flying field was crowded at the finish of 
an air race, and there was great astonishment when 
the winning plane descended and out of it stepped an 
unknown amateur. Reporters gathered around him. 

“Wonderful achievement,” they shouted. ‘“You’ve 
broken the world’s record for a non-stop flight. Tell 
us how you did it.” 

“Well,” the young flyer modestly answered, “to tell 
you the truth, I think luck had a lot to do with it. 
I didn’t find out until five minutes ago how to stop 
the darned thing.” 

Federal Threat. One would think that 49 regulatory 
bodies would be almost enough, especially when viewed 
in the light of the enviable record of public service 
rolled up by the companies. But there are those sit- 
ting at present in high places in Washington, who 
would have life insurance subject to one more super- 
colossal commission or department—that of federal! 
regulation.+ Once life insurance is declared interstate 
commerce, the business would find itself forced to 
endure all sorts of additional red tape, more delays 
and added costs. 


Once Peace Is Won 


Post-War Regulation. What of the picture, once 
peace is won? The history of modern wars indicates 
that while a certain amount of government regulation 
must necessarily persist for a while, this is of a dim- 
inishing nature. Furthermore, students of the present 
situation already sense a “turning to the right” on the 
part of the populace generally, and predict with some 
unanimity that post-war times will see a greatly in- 
tensified public demand for the removal of such gov- 
ernment regulations in all lines that are unnecessary 
or unwise, in that the spirit of free, competitive enter 
prise may once again exert its full force for good and 
for progress. Cases in point are the present maribund 
character of the TNEC, and the cool reception af- 
forded the report of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

Social Security Expansion. Despite these facts, it 
is a pretty fair guess that we will see a certain ex- 
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tension of social security benefits to persons not now 
covered, and/or an increase in the nature and amounts 
of individual benefits. Just how far these will go, de- 
pends pretty largely on the party in power. But 
whether we’re for it or not, my guess is that social 
security will stay, and become “bigger.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that any such expansion 
will first, make people more conscious for the need of 
insurance and retirement provision and, second, bring 
to them a realization of the inadequacy of any govern- 
mental program unless it is buttressed by additional 
provisions made by the individual himself, with the 
help of private life insurance. 

National Service Life Insurance. Judging by the 
experience of the last war, national service life insur- 
ance should have a beneficial effect on the sale of 
private life insurance. Brought face to face with the 
imminent and potential danger of death, our men in 
service have become so convinced of the value of in- 
surance protection that they have purchased billions 
and billions of dollars worth. Some of this protection 
will lapse after the war, just as it did before. But in 
a vast number of cases, policyholders will have gotten 
the insurance habit—gotten used to the peace of mind 
that comes from the knowledge of having adequate 
insurance protection. These young men will come back 
to us sold on insurance. They will re-enter business, 
their incomes and family responsibilities will increase 
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—and so should their private insur- 
ance holdings. 


Manpower Aspects 


The subject of service men 
naturally brings up the whole ques- 
tion of manpower in the post-war 
picture. Today, life insurance is 
operating with greatly reduced per- 
sonnel in both home office and field. 
When the boys start maching home, 
what then? 

Returning Soldiers. When our 
brothers and sons reach these 
shores again, some will immedi- 
ately go back to their old jobs, 
some to new ones—and some to 
none at all. 

Prospects. As to _ prospecting, 
there will be a (what we hope is 
only temporary) disruptment of 
the market for insurance as far 
as this—big—segment of the in- 
surance-buying public is con- 
cerned. 

Agents. As regards the agency 
forces, it would seem that the 
picture might about balance itself. 
We'll see many men who have faced 
dangers daily and lived a highly 
adventurous life, who may not 
want to return to what they con- 
sider the relatively peaceful tran- 
quility of life insurance selling. 
On the other hand, we should find 
an equal number of young men, 
formerly engaged in monotonous, 
sedentary occupations who will wel- 
come the field of life insurance sell- 
ing and the opportunities it pro- 
vides to get away from being 
chained to a desk and the possibili- 
ties it offers for self-advancement 
limited only by the industry and 
initiative of the individual himself. 

In this connection, one possible 
straw-in-the-wind is the action of 
at least one state agents associa- 
tion in setting up now a special 
committee to give post-war assist- 
ance to agents returning from the 
war. 


Financial Angles 


The post-war picture, financially 
speaking, looks a little dark and 
dubious to this scribe. Inflation, 
taxation, wage scales, cost of liv- 
ing and stock market activities are 
largely unpredictable. But let’s 
look at all of these briefly, together. 

Inflation. This threat is with 
us today, and will engage our at- 
tention increasingly. Economists 
seem agreed that some inflation is 
inevitable; that our only hope is 
to hold it down as much as pos- 
sible. I was considerably dis- 
turbed the other day to read the 
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opinion of a celebrated economist 
that, if we could hold inflation 
down to 100% of pre-war levels, 
we would be doing well! 

But regardless of its extent, any 
inflation at all means that life in- 
surance dollars, previously pur- 
chased, will buy less at the time 
of actual payment. This cannot 
fail to have a powerful influence in 
boosting sales. Where a $10,000 
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life insurance policy formerly may 
have been considered the minimum 
in a given case, perhaps $20,000 
protection will be needed after the 
war to provide the same necessi- 
ties of life. And so, much as we 
deprecate the advent of any in- 
flationary trend at all, it is ap- 
parent that the need for added life 
insurance protection will be greatly 
increased thereby. 

Taxation. Here, too, the picture 
is not too bright. Like inflation, 
it seems inevitable that we have 
ahead of us a long period of high, 
even burdensome, taxes. Much 


depends not only on how heavy 
these taxes will be, but on how well 
the whole tax structure is revised 
to aid American business give 
more jobs to more men. 

What are post-war taxes going 
to mean to life insurance? Prob- 
ably less million-dollar policies 
sold; probably less money available 
in the pockets of the average pros- 
pect for the purchase of adequate 
life insurance protection than 
would otherwise be the case. Off- 
setting this are the possibilities in 
the future tax structure of credit 
for payment of life insurance pre- 
miums; the possibility—but only a 
possibility—of greater exemption 
of proceeds; and the fact that the 
very existence of onerous taxes in 
itself brings with it a great need 
of life insurance for payment of 
taxes at death. 

A further possibility, largely 
speculative at this time, is that 
some American concerns, notably 
the larger manufacturers, are al- 
ready playing with the idea of es- 
tablishing big subsidiaries’ in 
South American countries, where 
they expect tax advantages to ac- 
crue and a more favorable labor 
market to exist. If this tendency 
should develop on a large scale, it 
it easy to see what it might mean, 
not only to life insurance but to 
ali American business. 


High Wages to Continue 


Wage-Scale. Economists seem 
largely agreed that our wage- 
scale will continue high for some 
time to come. There will undoubt- 
edly be some reduction in wages 
from their war-time level, espe- 
cially in the period immediately 
following the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. But here again inflation, 
rearing its ugly head, may soon 
run off with the situation and in 
self-defense, labor may ask boost 
after boost in its income. 

The white-collar prospect, as 
usual, will get it in the neck. True, 
changes in his income always lag 
somewhat; in a period of declining 
wages his own income is not cut 
proportionately nor nearly so fast 
as wages. Conversely, however, in 
a period of rising wages and prices, 
his income will not increase rap- 
idly enough to keep pace with the 
increased cost of living. 

Costs of Living. All of these 
factors point to an increased cost 
of living for some time to come. 
The unknown factors might be 
cited as two: If management and 
labor can get together, and real- 
ize that not merely increased 
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wages but decreased costs of pro- 
duction are to be striven for, then 
we May see some real progress. 
Likewise, largely out of our war 
activities may come new processes, 
new discoveries and new methods 
that will so reduce the cost of mak- 
ing certain products that labor 
may have more wages, management 
a greater return on its invested 
capital, and the people generally an 
improved product at a lower price. 
This Utopia is not impossible of 
attainment. Let us hope it will 
come true, in many lines, at least. 

Stock Market. Here is another 
economic factor that must be 
watched closely, both in its baro- 
metric aspects and as a source of 
potential competition for the life 
insurance dollar. 


Changing Markets 


Wage-earners vs. White-Collars. 
The Spectator already has blazed 
the trail in an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the possibilities for the 
sale of life insurance on a much 
larger scale to the American wage- 
earner. This one field alone could 
well engage the attention of many 
a life insurance leader who is 
planning for the post-war period. 

Geographical Shifts of Popula- 
tion. Another outgrowth of the 
war is the phenomenal shift in cen- 
ters of population, notably to the 
Pacific coast. Some war workers 
of course will return to their na- 
tive habitat; others will want to 
remain in their new-found homes. 
In both cases, however, we should 
experience an upheaval, in housing, 
in industry, in wage-scales, etc., 
and in the prospecting picture, the 
ratio of agents to each thousand 
inhabitants, and the like. 

New Industries. Another 
“lively” factor, and a most appeal- 
ing one, is the new vista afforded 
by the growth of new industries. 
We will find countless new pros- 
pects for life insurance engaged in 
such fields as plastics, electronics, 
automobiles, aircraft, solar heat- 
ing, housing, construction and re- 
construction, to mention only a 
few. The wise agent will begin to 
make new contacts now, in those 
fields, to be in on the ground floor 
when peace lifts the lid and indus- 
try gets set for full speed ahead. 


Miscellaneous 


Public Relations. Here I look 
for a two-fold development, or 
rather a continued development: 
(1) An increasing appreciation of 
life insurance on the part of the 
public, for the reasons stated in 


the earlier part of this article and 
(2) Still greater attention to the 
cultivation of favorable public re- 
lations on the part of all those en- 
gaged in life insurance. 

The progress already made by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
and the ever-increasing number of 
individual companies who have at 
last seen the light with regard to 


got to have completed at least a 
grammar school education, spend 
two and one-half years in train- 
ing and pay close to $200 in fees 
for state examination and a course 
of instruction in an accredited bar- 
ber school. Doesn’t getting a license 
to sell life insurance seem child’s 
play compared with that? 

Yes, there is still plenty of room 
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conscious of need for old age | burdens on pocketbooks of pub- | largely from motives of political 
provision: realization of inade- | lic and prospects considerations 


wiil be required in selling to a 


| Whole problem tied up with 
question of free competitive 
enterprise 





| important as formerly 


Taxation Need for insurance to pay death 





for the consumer” s dollar 


Less money available to put into | Possible exodus of many, large 








taxes life insurance | firms to operate South Amer- 
‘ | can subsidiaries, with more fa- 
| vorable tax and labor angles 

Wage-Scale | Period of advancing wage-scales Temporary disruptmentof wage- | Temporary reduction, then great 
and increased earning power scales and purchasing power | surge forward 

tions of still greater things to pany training courses and other 

come. training plans. And not yet are 

Training Programs. Life insur- a sufficient number of agents hold- 

ance has made such _ wonderful ers of the C.L.U. designation; 

strides in training its field men and not yet has the public really 


that we justifiably can “point with 
pride” to what already has been 
accomplished. 

Lest we point with too much 
pride, however, perhaps a little 
comparison will help deflate us. 
The next time you go for a hair- 
cut, remember this: In one state, 
before a man can open a shop or 
work as a first-class barber, he’s 


been sold on an appreciation of 
the importance of this designation. 
When Mr. Insurance Buyer is as 
impressed by the magic of C.L.U. 
as he is now by the C.P.A., then 
and only then can life insurance 
lay claim to have done a really out- 
standing job in training its men 
and women for the best in ser- 
vice to their clients. 
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Agency Practices. 1 for one 
salute those responsible for the 
great improvement in agency prac- 
tices in the past few years. There 
are those who scoff; yes, but Rome 
was not built (or destroyed) in a 
day, and when we see what life 
insurance already has done rela- 
tive to the part-time situation and 
replacement problems, I think we 
stack up pretty well against other 
highly competitive industries. 


Other Aspects. We have by no 
means mentioned in this article all 
the factors affecting post-war life 
insurance, nor explored even half 
their possible ramifications. There 
are many other slants, such as 
agents’ compensation, life insur- 
ance investments, net costs, con- 
servation, prepayments, claim set- 
tlements, income arrangements and 
better fitting of the policy to the 
need. 


Conclusion 
A nationally-known life insur- 
ance agency executive recently said 
to me that he felt the market for 
life insurance was pretty well es- 


tablished; more than that, that it 
was fast becoming somewhat cir- 
cumscribed by such “limiting” fac- 
tors as the influence of social se- 
curity, hospitalization plans, the 
(competitive) spread of group in- 
surance, etc., etc. He went on to 
say that his company, hoping to 
continue its forward surge of the 
past few years, would concentrate 
largely on getting more than its 
share of the total business written. 


Anticipated Improvement 


That may be one way of looking 
at it, but I would rather believe 
that the master minds of this busi- 
ness will devise ways and means of 
bringing life insurance into the 
lives of more and more Americans 
and in more adequate amounts that 
will really serve the purpose. 

And it is my own conviction 
that, in addition to the normally- 
to-be-expected improvements and 
refinements in our present under- 
writing and selling practices, we 
may look forward to new develop- 
ments in life insurance, such as we 
hinted at in the beginning of this 


article, so that the American 
people eventually will be better off 
financially than ever before in our 
history. One has to but iook at 
the effect pension trusts have had 
and are having on life insurance 
sales today, and.reflect where we 
would be now had not this new de- 
velopment come to our aid in these 
troublous times. 

They say it takes six times as 
much power to start a fly-wheel as 
it does to keep it going, once it is 
in motion. In other words, once 
we stop, it takes six times as much 
effort to get started again. We’ve 
got a start now that few industries 
can equal. Shall we stop and rest 
content? 


And so, notwithstanding all the 
pros and cons of the post-war pic- 
ture, I hope and expect and believe 
that we will find that our greatest 
progress in the future will be made 
through the extension of the basic- 
three policies to new uses and 
adaptations that do not yet even 
appear on the horizon. 
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Na Trend of Interest Earnings as Seen from the Gain and Loss 
o * . . J 
de- Exhibits of 41 Leading Life Insurance Companies 
ese - 
BY L. S. FISCHER 
as Associate Statistician, The Spectator 
as 
is JR well over a decade the ings from investments in relation justed to current and prospective 
ice margin between interest earn- to reserve needs reversed its es- conditions in the investment field. 
ch ings and interest required to tablished course and rose .6 per So have guaranteed interest rates 
ve maintain policy reserves has been cent. The extent of the rise was and settlement options. 
ies narrowing. As recently as 1939 the not of as great significance as the The proportion of reserves com- 
est relation of interest earned by 41 fact that it contains evidence that puted on the lower yield basis to 
of the leading life insurance com- 4 turn in the trend has occurred the reserves established before 
panies to the interest required was °F at least that the previous trend 1930 has apparently now reached 
but 112.9 per cent. During the of diminishing excess interest has the point where the continuing 
he succeeding two-year period the ~— — : oe . er “ee of a 
i. extent of the Geena intesent cérn- e life insurance companies earned does not, in the aggregate 
: " ? : have been occupied for many years materially affect the relationship 
ve ings available was still further : oe : x 
.st Reeat tn in diene Geen Rh tee in bringing counter measures into between the actual earnings and 
de se ry b th wile t I f pay d2sizned to offset eventuaily the interest income required to 
= ont Goove ae Qs the effect on reserves of declining maintain the reserves. In any 
nd aggregate reserves. income from investments. The in- event, that is what appears to be 
mm It is possible that 1941 saw the —_ terest assumption on life, endow- indicated by the items in the ac- 
culmination of this trend that ment and annuity policies issued | companying table taken from the 
steadily brought interest earnings since 1933, three years after the 1942 Gain and Loss Exhibits of 
closer to the minimum reserve re- precipitate drop in interest re- 41 of the leading life insurance 
quirements because last year earn- turns had started, has been ad- companies. 
— 1942 1941 1940 
Net | Interest Investment | Net | Interest | Investment Net Interest Investment ; 
Interest | Required Earnings | Interest | Required | Earnings Interest Required Earnings 
Name of Company Earnings | to Maintain| Gain from | to Interest | Earnings | to Maintain) Gain from | to Interest | Earnings | to Maintain) Gain from | to Interest 
| (Interest) | Reserve Interest Required | (Interest) | Reserve | Interest Required | (Interest) Reserve Interest Required 
me 4 we $ $ ae ee $ % ae ini % 
Acacia Mutual... - 4,227,231) 3,398,449] 828,782) 124.4 | 4,038,688) 3,170,357; 868.331 127.4 | 3.791,977| 2,956,034 835,943] 128.3 
Aetna Life 25.056.661| 24,254,171  802,490| 103.3 | 22,802,492) 22.387,192/ 415.300} 101.9 | 21,514,138] 20,774,470} 739,668) 103.6 
American United Life | 2,299,656) 1,869,496} 430,160} 123.0 | 2,202,844) 1,800,589] 402,255 122.3 | 2,039,282) 1,732,873| 306,409) 117.7 
Bankers Life, lowa 9,348,006} 8.786.934) 561,072 106.4 9,006,676, 8.255.621, 751.055, 109.1 8.759,706| 7.841.237, 918,469) 111.7 
a Berkshire Life. . . 2,050,857, 2.145.241} -94,384) 95.6 2, 053, 807| 2,045,731 8,076} 100.4 1,993,589) 2'012,746) —19,157| 99.0 
rs California~-Western States. ...| 2,397,722) 1,962,581) 435,141) 122.2 2,188,768, 1,607,768}  §81,000| 136.1 1,983,419] 1,777,995) 205,424) 111.6 
Connecticut C eneral. | 11,635,699) 10,266,601) 1,369,098) 113.3 10,310,738} 9,461,686 849,052) 109.0 9,676,228) 8,667,301; 1,008,927) 111.6 
Connecticut Mutual | 16,008,992) 12,683,066] 3,325,926, 126.2 | 18,072.478| 11,874,141| 3,198,337, 126.9 | 14,275,582) 11,101,806] 3,173,776) 128.6 
Continental Assurance | 11224/273| 1,293,815} ~ 69,542) 94.6 1,123,019} 1,169,942 46,923} 96.0 | 1.032.355] 1,061,145) 28,790} 97.3 
Equitable Life, New York......, 93,993,273| 80,842,755| 13,150,518) 116.3 | 93,594,548| 76,661,822) 6,932,726) 109.0 | 78,613,889) 72,352,937, 6,260,952) 108.7 
Equitable Life, lowa. | 7,881,266] 7,152,690} 728,576] 110.2 7,637,539; 6,716,244) 921,295] 113.7 | 7,112.657| 6,302,465) 810,192) 112.9 
Fidelity Mutual 4.807.615, 4.537,021| 270,594) 106.0 | 41557.273| 4.385.644! 171,629) 103.9 | 4,308,226) 4,168,225) 140,001) 103.4 
General American Life. 5,606,731, 4,148,169, 1,458,562) 135.2 | §.116,351| 4/088,188| 1,028,163) 125.1 4.930,155| 4°041,168| 888,987, 122.0 
Guardian Life, New York 5,224,354] 4,469,437, 754,917; 116.9 | 4,845,775| 4.218.334) 627,441) 114.9 | 4,681,014) 4,011,933, 669,081) 116.7 
Home Life, New York 4,185,915] 3,669,772} 516,143) 114.1 4,044,898) 3'426,003 618,895) 118.1 3,939,768} 3.227.984) 711,784, 122.1 
Jefferson Standard | 6,187,997) 3,529,764) 1,658,233 147.0 | 4,735,938| 3,240,816) 1,495,122) 146.1 4,409,339} 2,986,999) 1,422,340] 147.6 
John Hancock... 39,084,334| 36,564,596 2.519.738] 106.9 | 35.859,580| 33/332.872| 2°526,708| 107.6 | 32,952,308) 30,898,899) 2,053,409/ 106.6 
~ Kansas City Life | °4,386.431| 4,426,779} —40,348) 99.1 3.997.882) 4.127.534] — 129.652} 96.9 | 3,567,207| 3,778,143} —210,936| 94.4 j 
Lincoln National... | §,288,647| 5,252,336) 36,311] 100.7 | 4,924,322) 4.878.011 46.311, 100.9 | 4,416,132) 4.497.716] —81,584) 98.2 
~ ) Massachusetts Mutual 27,507,646| 22'832,701| 4,674,945) 120.5 | 25,182,189) 21,937,264, 3,244,925] 114.8 | 24,410,854) 20,934,658) 3,476,196) 116.6 
Metropolitan... 194, 752,429] 181,907,635] 12,844,794 107.1 |182,935,351|173, 198,964, 9,736,387, 105.6 |175,623.999|165,881,710| 9,742,289] 105.9 
Minnesota Mutual... | 2,022,588} 1,800,856) 221, 112.3 1.879.637, 1.682.661, 196.976] 111.7 | 1,735,021) 1,570,545, 164,476) 110.5 
Monumental Life. . . | 1,053,802} 1,355,001) —301,199 77.8 976,803) 1,195,340) —218,537 81.7 633,436) 1,072,132; —438,696 59.1 
Mutual Benefit _. 27'735,509| 22'941.754| 4,793,755, 120.9 | 25,487.501| 21.862,254| 3,625,247| 116.6 | 24,796,186] 20,729,480, 4,066,706) 119.6 
Mutual Life, New York | 43, 100,561| 44, 258,382|—1,157,821] 97.4 | 45,316,414) 43,471,114) 1,845, 104.2 | 43,841,770] 42,408,465] 1,433,305) 103.4 
Mutual Trust | 2,023,375 1,703,006) 320,369) 118.8 1,955,468) 1,592,326) 363.140) 122.8 1,863,755} 1,495,509) 368,246) 124.6 
National Life, Vt... | 9'606.538| 7,009.313| 1,597,225] 122.8 | 8.019.200) 6,697,706, 1,321,494) 119.7 | 7,778,804) 6,369,481] 1,409,323) 122.1 
New England Mutual | 18/483,569) 15,788,606} 2,694,963, 117.1 | 16,725.022| 14,744,148} 1,980,874) 113.4 | 15,368,305) 13,828,092) 1,540,213) 111.1 
New York Life 95.474, 146| 82,811,307, 12,662,839, 115.3 | 96.834,083| 78,952.339| 17.881.744| 122.6 | 94,908,231) 76,741,342) 18,166,889) 123.7 
Northwestern Mutual. | 84,080,619] 41,308,578] 12,782,040, 130.9 | 61,187,211) 39, 166,896) 12,020,315] 130.7 | 48,612,162) 37,274,935) 11,237,227) 130.1 
' Northwestern National | 2,797,034) 2,735,071 61,963} 102.3 | 2,589,208) 2,537,093) 52,115) 102.1 2,289,527} 2,351,330} —61, 97.4 
_ Occidental Life, Calif... | 2'675,143| 2°212.881| 462.262) 120.9 | 2,369,974) 2.013.563) 356,411 117.7 | 2,126,687| 1,870,835) 255,852) 113.7 
Penn Mutual... | 26,006,801) 23,990,910, 2,015,891) 108.4 | 23,735,423| 22,980,943, 754,480) 103.3 | 22,871,909) 21,910,476) 961, 104.4 
Phoenix Mutual... | 9/927,050| 9,383,194, 543. 105.8 | 9.098.125) 8.801.028) 297.097} 103.4 | 8.382.056] 8,286,078} 95,978, 101.2 
Provident Mutual. __ | 13,583,718] 12,824,847, 758.871| 105.9 | 12,960.575| 12,262,140 698,435| 105.7 | 12,298,123) 11,770,259) 527,864) 104.5 
| 
Prudential... .. |151,029,109/143,672,811| 7,356,298) 105.1 | 142,028,197/136,175,997| 5,852,200) 104.3 /135,083,506)128,683.351) 6,400,155) 105.0 
Reliance Life __ | 4°913.515| 4.841.125] ° 72.390| 101.5 | 4.793.826) 4,553,583, 240.243) 105.3 | 4,663,385) 4,240,228)  423,157| 110.0 
Southwestern Life | 3:205:973| 2,692,495] 513.478) 119.1 3.029.104| 2.465.374,  563.730| 122.9 | 2,915,648) 2.240.831} 674,817) 130.1 
State Life, Indiana | 1,924,731, 1.726.164) 198.567, 111.5 1,798,793| 1.672.795, 125,998) 107.5 1.703.142) 1.636.057} 67,085, 104.1 
Travelers Insurance | 33'592,122| 34:614,706|—1,022.584| 97.0 | 31.580,456| 33,177.400|—1,596.944| 95.2 | 32,306.228| 31,662,950, 643,278) 102.0 
Union Central .. | 13/363.786| 14,143,399] — 779.613} 94.5 | 12,848,930] 13,655,153) —806,223} 94.1 | 11,672,190) 12,952,377|—1,280,187/ 90.1 
Totals 887, 765, 424|987, 808,416 89,957,008] 110.0 |931,445, 104/861,644,576| 79,800,528) 109.4 901,800, 76 819,624,821 82,176,235| 110.0 
_ a ws ad | So ve = 2a Se ited: 
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WILLIAM J. DUNSMORE,. Manager 


fanned by wintry blasts from New York’s upper 

bay, destroyed the staunch old home office building 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at 120 Broad- 
way—a building, incidentally, which had pioneered the 
building of Manhattan’s many present-day  sky- 
serapers by installing the first office building elevators. 
Ten years later the Society, then as now comfortably 
quartered in the great, modern office building opposite 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station on Seventh Avenue 
at 32nd Street, opened a new agency on the eighth 
floor of the towering block-size edifice built on the site 
of its former home office building down in Manhat- 
tan’s financial and insurance center. 

The new agency was placed in charge of Alexander 
E. Patterson who later moved to Chicago where he 
headed another large Equitable organization and who 
now is back in the same old neighborhood as executive 
vice-president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 


Tanned -ONE years ago an early-morning fire, 


Early Development 


When the 120 Broadway agency was one year old 
it acquired the services of William J. Dunsmore, then 
twenty-four years old and a recent graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A native of Jamestown, North Dakota, Mr. 
Dunsmore had been employed in the Credit Depart- 
ment of the Chase National Bank in New York City. 
He was successful from the beginning in his new con- 
nection and one year later he was made assistant 
agency manager. Then in 1925, when Alexander Pat- 
terson was transferred to Chicago, Mr. Dunsmore 
became manager of the organization. 

Years ago, the William J. Dunsmore Agency went 
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right along with a majority of the other agencies in 
the land with an active program of mass recruiting 
and it has had as high as one-hundred men under con- 
tract, with sixty alleged full-time agents working out 
of its office only three years back. Viewing a con- 
tinued decreased production and what appeared to 
him as less effective recruiting opportunities in the 
offing, Mr. Dunsmore decided that sound management 
dictated a trimming of sails in order to get into the 
best possible shape to ride out thé impending storm. 
To this end, a goodly batch of men who had been 
averaging bteween $25,000 and $50,000 production a 
year were either transferred or eliminated from the 
business, a move which, the agency leader said in an 
article in “Manager’s Magazine,” resulted in a 95 per 
cent reduction of newspaper reading and of working 
out cross-word puzzles in the office, as well as well nigh 
eliminating inter-office discussion of the political and 
international situations. 

The soundness of this program of man-power 
retrenchment is evident today in the agency’s twenty- 
first year of existence when it has just twenty-one 
men under contract, but twenty-one regularly qualified 
club members with an average annual income of 
approximately $6,000. 

A large part of the success of this group, and of 
the agency, can be ascribed to the leadership it enjoys, 
and to a creed which William J. Dunsmore lays down 
as much for himself as for the guidance of his asso- 
ciates. It is: 

Do the hard things first and never allow the regu- 
lar execution of fundamentals to be interrupted; 
study as though you were going to live forever and 
work as though it were the last day; don't forget if 
you stop building up, time begins tearing down— 











The Wm. J. Dunsmore 
Agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance 
Society in New York 
An Operational Survey 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


some things last longer than others but nothing lasts 

very long; demand of yourself and your salaried as- 

sociates leadership in every activity. 

The Dunsmore Agency is divided into three units. 
The assistant managers are charged with recruiting, 
selection and training the agents, helping them on 
their individual cases, stimulating prospecting and 
facilitating the closing of difficult cases. The assistant 
managers also have charge of the educational program 
of the Agency. They are Herbert R. Coursen, Sher- 
wood T. Peckham and Hans E. Wirsing. 


Agency Associate Managers 


Herbert R. Coursen is a graduate of Penn State, 
Class of 1920. He was connected with the National 
Carbon Company of Jersey City, N. J., from July, 
1920, to October, 1922, when he joined the E. A. Woods 
Company of the Equitable Society in Pittsburgh. In 
November, 1923, he came to New York and joined the 
Patterson Agency. He was appointed assistant agency 
manager in April, 1925. Mr. Coursen has been a 
Chartered Life Underwriter for the past thirteen 
years, having attained that distinction in 1930. 

Sherwood T. Peckham was graduated from Blair 
Academy in Morristown, N. J., in 1918 and Williams 
College in 1923. Upon finishing college he became 
associated with Doubleday Doran & Co., and later 
joined the Hearst organization doing advertising 
work. He entered the life insurance business with 
the Dunsmore Agency in 1931 and was appointed 
assistant agency manager in July, 1933. 

Hans E. Wirsing left the position of manager with 
the Fuller Brush Company, which he had held from 
1925 to 1927, to join the Equitable in April, 1927. He 
was appointed assistant agency manager in 1929. 


= 


HERBERT R. COURSEN, Assistant Manager 


The Dunsmore Agency was one of the first to solicit 
young college men for life underwriting careers. Some 
of the men who started with this organization and 
who have gone on to unusually successful careers in 
the business are: 

Robert E. Olmsted, general agent for the Mutual 

Benefit in Providence, R. I. 

Glenn B. Dorr, general agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Clifford L. Lundgren, in charge of Pension Trusts 
at the home office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

M. Warren Benton, agency manager for the Equita- 
ble in Brooklyn. 

J. Fred Speer, assistant agency manager of the 
Benton Agency. 

Two main points of selection were used in choosing 
these young college men: The fact that they were mar- 
ried or engaged to be married and the fact that they 
voluntarily expressed dissatisfaction with the positions 
they were holding and wanted to get into a career job 
which they could control themselves. 

Financing was arranged for some of these agents 
but only to the extent that a portion of the amount 
required by the man was advanced by the agency. For 
instance, if a man needed $200 a month to live, the 
agency advanced half of this amount and the man put 
in the other half from his own money. Whenever 
financing was tried out for a man who was dead broke 
when he entered the insurance business so that he had 
to be completely financed by the agency, losses were 
taken. These, however, were small because usually 
within two or three months it was proved that the 
man did not have the capacity to do the things neces- 
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never earned less than $6,000 a 
year selling life insurance.” 
The Dunsmore Agency program 
S encourages all associates to take 
wakibly Income Soe!iiald ait Matinamint Ase RG TRPA every insurance course offered by 
i ; + local colleges, the local under- 
bg writers’ association and the home 
Rpesenr, office. It is a generally accepted fact 
| gs8, 184.00 that every member of the agency, 
Sars a regardless of how successful he may 
ee be, must take a study course for a 
Readjustment Monthly Income for first year . ? $225.00 —s sac toye Mh eae aa 
pepe egos ve losophy of working every day as 
o ag ++} . one eet though it were his last day, and 
MSE i Aen oe eS 2 a studying every day as though he 
AranpaRD | malt} p++ + Peds Se Se eege were going to live forever. : 
~ Si Iee CSN RS 
YOUNGEST CHILD, - Pi | ' 1 ri] Lt For Example 
agente THe SAGAS Ce Sas The best example of this empha- 
3 - ttt gas sis on education and best proof of 
a eounaeul EESSEEE its worth was the fact that at the 
pot) ptt ie teem $50.00 i time New York University first 
wo Hee 44 +] Staeieeeee $44.20----- specialized in Income Insurance, 
a Saal dle Real ial clea : the agents had to pay $100 tuition 
Monthly Life Income after critical years . . . . . ? $ 44-20 fee. The Dunsmore Agency 
financed these courses for its per- 
Wwnar couse? seeecepeeee_ | aMDUT, | AMOUNT, sonnel and every agent who at- 
}-_oadee | 1 gs0.00 | $175. $5,000 $5,000 tended them increased his business 
Sr ie ite * 7 aa OTN | 22 ER and some agents doubled their 
_Prinoston_| D | $80.00 $175. | $5,000 $5,000 business. 
y : When the Equitable Life Assur- 
Additional Estate Objectives... .... «.§ $ ance Society went into Visualized 
ART ge GS Selling the Dunsmore organization 
f iSe ; Sikes adopted the new sales program 
ee | See panten : wholeheartedly and as a result a : 
Coser good many of the agents increased ve 
Funds — ~ 
Anniversary | 
or other sil a 
fe t 
, lo 
Above— 
ca ; Specimen Chart % 
sary to make a living in the life Illustrating the ss 
insurance business and it became Equitable Society's 
obvious that he had taken the Retirement Income 
: . Contract 
drawing account as a means of get- 
ting subsistence, rather than as a 
means of attaining a career. ° 
Qualifications Right— 
Aptitude tests have never been SHERWOOD 
used because Mr. Dunsmore is con- T. 
vinced that frank cross-examina- PECKHAM. 
tion of any man will reveal within a eesceeren 
: anager 
ten minutes whether he has ambi- 
tion, reasonable education, record e 
of regular employment, a desire to 
be in a permanent business, a keen 1 
interest in the social value contrib- 
uted by life insurance services and 
a desire for independence. 
“Age has nothing to do with a 
man’s success,” he declares. “We 
contracted with a man who was 
over age 59 and who had been 
credit manager for the General 
Chemical Company for many 
years. He lived to be age 72 and 
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their production 50 per cent over 
their average for the two or three 
years previous. 

Although recruiting was done on 
a mass basis up until 1931, after 
that it was decided it was no 


duced less than 


active agents in 


longer profitable. It was also de- 

















| facemmnn od 


HANS E. 
WIRSING 


Assistant 
Manager 


cided not to keep agents who pro- 
$100,000 a year 
and accordingly they were trans- 
ferred to other agencies. 

The result is that there are 21 


the Dunsmore 


Agency as of Sept. 1, 1943, as com- 


Left — Site of 120 
Broadway, Man- 
hattan. as it ap- 
peared early in 
the nineteenth 
century. 


The Equitable So- 
ciety home office 
building erected 
here was destroy- 
ed by fire in 1912, 
making way for 
the modern build- 
ing shown at right. 


pared with 42 the year before. 
Nineteen of these 21 agents are 
pro rata, or better, for the 
$100,000 Club or more and the 
Agency will finish 1943 with ap- 
proximately 20 per cent increase in 
business over 1942. What is more 
important is that this means the 
minimum agent will earn $2,500 
and the average agent will earn 
atout $6,000. 

Reference leads, centers of in- 
fluence and some circularizing are 
the main methods of getting busi- 
ness. Part of the educational 
process of this organization is to 
convince the agents that a portion 
of their commissions should be 
spent on their policyholders. 

The agent is urged to take his 
prospects or policyholders to lunch 
or dinner, or to entertain the client 
and his wife. This creates good 
will and permits follow up for 
leads and further business. 

Emphasis is laid on prospecting, 
on putting in a regular number of 
hours, on securing a regular num- 
ber of interviews, working on a 
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Interior view of the Wm. J. Dunsmore Agency 


fundamental basis of selection and 
elimination in a short period of 
time, and not following cases after 
the second interview unless they 
are examined, except in very rare 
instances. 

The examination is emphasized 
in the telephone interview, or the 





United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 


3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable Ac- 
cident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New 


General Agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and 
Agency Manager 
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first interview, as a requisite pre- 
liminary to a fact-finding inter- 
view in order to submit an intelli- 
gent and workable plan for the 
client. 

Stress is laid on the fact that it 
is cheaper to pay medical fees on 
a reasonable number of cases 
which are not taken by the client, 
than it is to follow a lot: of cases 
where the man cannot get insur- 
ance even if he decides to buy it. 
A list of declined cases, as shown in 
an illustration accompanying this 
article, is given to the agent with 
every policy issued. 

All the orphan leads in the 
Dunsmore Agency are combed out 
constantly and distributed to the 
agents. Considerable publicity is 
given the results. However, a re- 
cent survey made over a period of 
a few months indicated that next 
to cold canvass, orphan leads gave 
the lowest average per paid case 
and further developed the fact that 
they require the most service work. 

The Dunsmore Agency is run on 
a very simple basis. A great deal 


of joint work is done and every- 
body is an associate in the true 
sense of the word. Ideas are sub- 
mitted from time to time which 
are put on cards that can be car- 
ried around by the agents for use 
in interviews, attached to corre- 
spondence or quoted in correspon- 
dence. (Sample cards are attached 
and others are shown in the en- 
closed article on “morale.”’) 

Campaigns are stressed con- 
stantly and Educational Confer- 
ences are an important part of the 
Agency program, especially in 
keeping the wives interested in the 
work and success of the agents. 
Twice a year well-planned agency 
conferences are held, always with 
a large attendance, including the 
agents’ wives, so that everyone 
learns to enjoy playing and work- 
ing together. The members of the 
Dunsmore Agency go to football 
games together, go to dances and 
other social affairs in a group and 
have outdoor picnics. The wife of 
the agency head always attends the 
functions. 

The Monday morning “pep meet- 
ing’’ as the term is commonly un- 
derstood, is unknown to the Duns- 
more Agency staff, but each week 
does start off with a well-planned 
agency meeting where practical 
sales ideas are exchanged and new 
thoughts offered and_ analyzed. 
These meetings are conducted by 
the manager and his assistants and 
they are felt to be productive and 
are looked forward to eagerly by 
the agency personnel. At a meet- 
ing attended by the writer, Assist- 
ant Manager Hans E. Wirsing led 
the discussion and no less than six 
agency members offered experi- 
ences and suggestions based on re- 
cent work they had engaged in. A 
tax approach, embodying a simple 
and novel sales idea, was explained 
via blackboard illustration and a 
sales demonstration was put on by 
the discussion leader and Ernest 
Bargstedt to show how the latter 
has been successful in following up 











/ Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A. A, Rydgren, President 
Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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ce AGENCY SALES FORCE:—Standing, left to right—H. R. Coursen, H. E. Wirsing, H. C. Wissemann, C. E. 
he Muchmore, I. S. Henthorn, H. C. Childs, A. F. Lopez, C. Korbel, J. Lyall, Jr.. S. T. Peckham, R. D. Nagle, 
R. H. Barrie, W. H. Latshaw, E. F. Schoenhardt and K. E. Hothorn; Seated. left to right at table—E. Bargstedt, 
ot Miss F. Wolfe, W. J. Dunsmore, Miss I. Symons, D. E. Hayner. 
In- 
ns- telephone appointments on a speci- about. Another, who likes to make idea for the agent’s approach. The 
ek fied contract. use of his evenings and Saturdays, agents are furnished with 3 in. x 
ed Members of the staff discussed has this stock request: “Can I see 5 in. cards, multigraphed in the 
cal their work on the third war loan you some evening this week—or, agency, which give current data 
ew drive: one member of the staff how are you fixed on Saturday 4 calculated to help meet objections 
ed. suggested that the prospect be His most profitable sales effort is and offering up-to-date sales ideas 
by ee Ohta ae ~ expended between the hours olf which can be used in the day’s 
asked “‘to cooperate” instead of “be ; i : : Der eeet Raa 
nd tial? Oe wastes» ailiniiines nine and one p. m. on Saturdays. prospecting and interviewing. For 
nd eh be the ob j a. ' The agency gives agents notice example, one card headed ‘Review 
by | igs d oe anc. An- of dividends due their policyhold- Before Each Call,” contains the 
ot- other likes to throw into his sales ers, indicating how much addi- following reminders: 1. Birth- 
st- talk the phrase, “I have access to tional life insurance such funds days—prospect, wife, children; 2. 
ed information,” which impresses the would purchase. An _ effort is Present insurance—prospect, wife, 
ix prospect with the idea that the always made not only to furnish children; 3. Prospect’s income; 4. 
ri agent knows what he is talking new leads but also to give a definite (Concluded on Page 49) 
eo 
A 
ile 
ed 
4 INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 
vy 
st Each year for twenty-seven years the results of 
er Fidelity’s lead service have been studied. Always they 
have proved gratifying. 
Ip 
nf The percentage of replies in the twenty agencies most 
active in the use of the service last year ran up to 19% 
sales ran as high as one for every 3.4 leads. In all. Montgomery, Alabama 
$260,000,000 of life insurance has been written in direct eee 
consequence of these leads. : . 
Not too old — Not too large. 
} Last year. the average return to the agent was $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized- Its age and size make it one 
whether or not reply was made. c x 
of the better companies for 
he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE agency opportunities. 
INSURANCE COMPANY eee 
PHILADELPHIA Address inquiries to: 
E. A. ROBERTS, President W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
| Montgomery, Alabama 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Possible combination with Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is discussed. For first time in organization’s his- 


tory. it is headed by an executive of a New York company. 


[Special dispatch from Chicago meeting] 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 
Editor of The Spectator 


IGID adherence to business, with the elimina- 
E tion of all diversions and entertainments, made 

the thirty-eighth annua! meeting of the American 
Life Convention outstanding in its contribution to the 
future well being of American life insurance. Pre- 
sided over by W. C. Schuppel, president of the Oregon 
Mutual Life of Portland, Oregon, the program was 
designed to give practical aid in solving the many 
problems incident to wartime operation and postwar 
planning. 

Recognizing the general demand for simplification 
of all things conducive to more efficient life insurance 
operations and better public relations work, there 
were many advocates of the union of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the American Life 
Convention. This movement, it is understood, will be 
given much consideration by the members in execu- 
tive session with action delayed for more mature de- 
liberation. It will be remembered, in this connection, 
that a recent resolution adopted by the executive com- 





W. C. SCHUPPEL 


Retiring-president of the American Life Convention 
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mittee of the ALC stated membership should not 
be denied any life insurance company otherwise 
eligib'e to membership because of size or geographical 
location. President Schuppel, in a preconvention in- 
terview, stressed the tremendous work done by life 
insurance companies in the present-essential task of 
combatting inflation. This distinct service to the 
nation was accomplished first through coordinating 
committees of companies which provide funds for a 
campaign to show the public the great dangers in- 
herent in inflation. The campaign had been furthered 
by sustained public relations work by the various 
associations through contact directly with policyhold- 
ers and by proving the worth of life insurance as 
an inflation hedge showing Congress and public offi- 
cials that 79 cents of every dollar invested by life 
insurance companies goes to buy government bonds. 
The four-day meeting was opened with sessions of 
the legal section presided over by Joseph P. Lorentzen, 





RALPH H. KASTNER 


Popular and efficient associate coun- 

sel of the American Life Convention 

who becomes its acting manager 

and assumes the duties of the late 
Col. Charles B. Robbins 
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general counsel of the Bankers Life of Des Moines. 
At the conclusion of this section’s gathering, Berke- 
ley Cox, associate counsel of the Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford, was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 

She financial section opened the first afternoon with 
Ehney A. Camp, Jr., vice-president and treasurer of 
the Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala., in the 
chair. Following interesting sessions the next day, 
Paul E. Fisher, treasurer of the Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis, was named chairman. 

The industrial section opened on the second day with 
Bascom Baynes, president the Home Security Life 
of Durham, presiding. The chairman elected for next 
year was J. R. Leal, vice-president and secretary, In- 
terstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga. Up to the 
present writing no successor has been named to fill the 
post made vacant by the death of Col. Charles Burton 
Robbins. 

it was announced, following an executive meeting 
on October 5, that Ralph H. Kastner, long the popular 
and efficient associate counsel, would be the acting 
manager and associate counsel. Also, the executive 
committee membership was increased to nine from 
seven. 

James A. McLain, popular president of the Guar- 
dian Life of New York, was elected to the presidency 
of the American Life Convention at its executive ses- 
sion during the annual meeting in Chicago the first 
week of this month. Mr. McLain is the first Easterner 
to head this great organization since 1931 when John 
M. Laird, president of the Connecticut General, was 
named. Mr. McLain has the further honor of being 
the first executive of a New York company ever to 
become president of the American Life Convention 


Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 
prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourranie LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE ° DES MOINES, 








JAMES A. McLAIN 


New president of the American Life Convention 


in its entire history of thirty-eight years. The Con- 
vention, in its president-elect, has secured for leader- 
ship in critical times a man of outstanding ability and 
broad comprehension. Mr. McLain came to life insur- 
ance in 1915 with the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia. After serving in the United States army in 
the First World War, he returned to his first love. 
As a junior officer in the Guardian his talent for in- 
spired agency management won him almost instant 
recognition and steady advancement. His forte for 
leadership has been recognized previously in the life 
insurance field, in 1933 he was chairman of the Con- 
vention’s agency section. 

The Life Agency Officers Association has experi- 
enced his approval of higher ethical standards and 
better educational levels for agents. He has long been 
a valued leader in the councils of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. An able executive, Mr. 
McLain has brought new vigor and vision to the man- 
agement of the Guardian Life. Under his aggressive 
and farseeing direction it has become one of the most 
progressive life underwriting institutions in America. 

In accord with the newly-established order enlarg- 
ing the executive committee of the ALC from seven 
to nine, four instead of two new members were chosen. 
They are S. J. Hay, president, Great National Life, 
Dallas, Tex.; W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. B. Richardson, president, West- 
ern Life, Helena, Mont.; Dwight L. Clark, executive 
vice-president, Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Laurence F. Lee, president of the Occidental Life 
of Raleigh, N. C., was elected a member, as was W. C. 
Schuppel, the retiring president. These, with Claris 
Adams of the Ohio State Life of Columbus, and A. J. 
McAndless, of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, make up the committee. 

Both the agency section meeting, presided over by 
H. G. Kenagy, of the Mutual Benefit of Newark, and 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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AGGREGATE BUSINESS 


Total transactions of 303 carriers are presented, 
based on financial statements made to State in- 
surance departments as of December 31, 1942. 









































Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
237 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
ASSETS Companies Companies 303 Companies 
Real estate owned $1,005,315, 707 $653 ,385 ,042 $1,658, 700,749 
Real estate mortgages 4,100,926 ,449 2,611,143,916 6,712,070,365 
Bonds owned 13,186,485 ,287 8,242,218,918 21 ,428,704,205 
Stocks owned. . 336,616,099 222,049,051 558 ,665,150 
Collateral loans 4,870,377 1,085,050 5,955,427 
Premium notes 70 ,224 ,239 25,125,991 95 ,350 ,230 
Loans to policyholders. . 1,702,653 ,600 884,706,073 2,587,359 ,673 
Cash in office and bank... 408 ,504 ,435 316,365,129 724 , 869 , 562 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums 298 , 961,716 228 ,085 , 150 527 ,046 ,866 
All other assets 465 ,749 ,984 166 ,939 ,137 632,689,121 
Total admitted assets 21,580,307 ,891 13,351 , 103 ,457 34,931,411 ,348 
Increase in year , 248 ,359, 955 ,801 ,321 2,204,160,658 
Not admitted items 124,712,216 91 ,621 ,965 216,334,181 
Gross Assets 21,705,020, 107 13 442,725,422 35,147,745 ,529 
Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
237 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
INCOME Companies Companies 303 Companies 
Life premiums, first year $202 ,042,424 $116,609 ,034 $318,651 ,458 
Life premiums, renewal 1,592,163 ,587 1,738,391 ,129 3,330,554 ,716 
Disability benefits, first year . 2,060,718 388 ,644 2,449 ,362 
Disability benefits, renewal. . . 44,294,168 12,729,648 57,023,816 
Accident disability benefits, first year 1,751,152 1,635,961 3,387,113 
Accident disability benefits, renewal 23,124,744 18,089 ,227 41,213,971 
Total new premiums (excluding annuities) 205 , 854 ,294 118,633 ,639 324 ,487 ,933 
Total renewals (exclud ng annuities) 1,659 ,582,499 1,769 ,210,004 3,428, 792,503 
Annuities, first year... . 91,269,411 20,246 , 268 111,515,679 
Annuities, renewal as 158,520,072 97,615,135 256 , 136,207 
Supplementary Contracts involving life contingencies 54,969,865 5,513,269 60,483,132 
Total premium income 2,170,196,139 2,011,219,315 4,181 ,415,454 
Increase in year. . 17,143,979 87,382,952 104 ,526 ,931 
Total interest and other income 1,201 ,948,049 645,567,485 1,847,515,534 
Increase in year 39,521,168 29,272,162 68 , 793 ,330 
Total Income 3,372,144,188 2,656, 786,800 6 ,028 ,930 ,988 
Increase in year 56,665,147 116,655,114 173,320,261 
Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
INSURANCE IN FORCE (54 Companies) (All Companies) (66 Companies) Aggregates 
Whole life policies , _{No.... 30,633 28,220,914 61,152,410 89 ,403 ,957 
| Amount 19, 862,098,178 61,484 ,976,128 15,980,193 ,293 97 ,327 ,267 ,599 
Endowment policies . (No... 11,379, 26,306,092 37,685,095 
Amount 18,957,054 ,403 5,736,935 ,083 24,693 , 990,086 
All other policies (No.... 2,558,799 4,518,216 7,077,016 
Amount 6,112,628 ,406 842,373,253 6,955,001 ,659 
Dividend additions hes we 570,679,180 785,909,791 1,356 , 588,971 
Total in force . (No.... 30,633 42,158,716 91,976,718 134,166 ,067 
\ Amount 19,862,098 ,178 87,125,338,117 23 ,345,412,020 130 332,848,315 
Increase in year ' _— 1,568 1,533,218 ,170, 3,705 ,37 
Amount 1,827 ,347,801 2,777,107 ,344 1,028 ,219,218 5,632,674 ,363 
Amount reinsured.................. 42,603 ,020 1,622,108,958 |........ aye eee 1,664,711 ,978 
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OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Figures taken from The Insurance Year Book, 1943 
life insurance edition published by The Spectator, 
show about $131,000,000,000 of business in force. 















































Aggregates Aggreagtes Grand 
237 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
LIABILITIES Companies _ Companies _ 308 Companies 
Life Insurance and Annuity Reserve $16,540,603 ,614 $11,174,592 ,271 $27,715,193 ,885 
Disability and double indemnity reserve 812,527,480 302,129,455 1,114,656 ,935 
Reserve on supplementary contracts 1,572,425 ,008 394 , 962,003 1,967 ,387,011 
Unpaid losses and claims. . 106 ,023 ,642 57,304,482 163,328,124 
Losses and claims resisted 7,538 , 968 3,740,916 11,279 ,884 
Dividends left to accumulate 520 ,356 ,558 99,210,423 619 ,566 ,981 
Unpaid dividends. . 13,774,247 7,101,544 20,875,791 
Dividends apportioned for 1943 203 ,540,735 164,479,643 368 ,020 ,378 
Amounts set apart on deferred policies. . 3,796,051 8,182,837 11,978,888 
Special contingency, etc., reserves 393,551 ,542 41 ,868 ,962 435 ,420 ,504 
All other liabilities 549,973,800 232,669,278 782 ,643 ,078 
Total liabilities . 20,724,111 ,645 12,486,241 ,814 33 210,353,459 
Increase in year . 1,167,808 ,130 888 ,288 ,472 2,056 ,094 ,602 
Unassigned funds and capital 856,196,246 864 ,861 ,643 1,721 ,057,889 
Surplus apportioned... . 600 , 888 , 328 214,531,442 815,419,770 
Total suplus funds. 1,457 ,084 ,574 1,079,393 ,085 2,536,477 ,659 
Increase in year. . 120,981 ,303 58,538,631 179,519,934 
Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
237 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
DISBURSEMENTS Companies __ Companies 303 Companies 
Death claims paid $592 ,905 ,898 $400 ,080 ,397 $992 ,986 ,295 
Matured endowments 109,702,122 158 ,455, 167 268,157,289 
Paid to annuitants . 123,710,844 35,629,293 159,340,137 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies 254 ,829 ,088 199 ,005 , 906 453 ,834 ,994 
Dividends to policyholders . 215,070,994 219,390,453 434,461 ,447 
Disability and double indemnity 79 ,378 ,095 55,083,610 134,461 ,705 
Total paid policyholders 1,375,597 ,041 1,067,644 ,826 2,443,241 ,867 
Increase in year. . . — 49,692,468 — 57,055,432 — 108,747,900 
. Total disbursements 2,059, 154,417 1,680 ,504 ,827 3,739,659 ,244 
Increase in year . 49, 960 ,092 —38,417,569 — 88,377,661 
Excess income over disbursements 1,312,989,771 976 ,281 ,973 2,289,271,744 
Ledger assets, end of year. 20,949 ,585 ,624 13,065 ,646 ,930 34,015,232 ,554 
Group Ordinary Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 
NEW BUSINESS (54 Companies) (All Companies) (66 Companies) Aggregates 
New issues . 3,028 4,150,847 12,583 ,837 16,737,712 
Amount... .| 1,762,518,203 7,140,984,774 3,193,568 ,839 12,097,071 ,816 
Policies revived ‘No... 103,196 868,153 971,363 
\Amount 11,848,111 170,898 ,304 160,881 ,846 343 ,628 , 261 
Policies increased Besa cal 2 12, 59,884 72,838 
\ Amount 769 ,177 ,962 9,332,616 173 ,629 ,069 952,139,647 
Dividend additions..................... 65,354,319 99,163,328 164 517,647 
Total new issues (No... 3,320 4,266,719 13,511,874 17,781,913 
Amount 2,543,544 ,276 7,386 ,570,013 3,627,243 ,082 13,557,357 ,371 
Increase in year oo —337 — 878,420 —1,910,744 —2,789, 
Amount — 334,758,243 —991 ,850,939 | — 246,278,230 —1,772,887 ,412 





(Terminations are shown on Page 52) 
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Conrract 
INFORMATION 


Ohio Nat’] Makes Changes 
in Annuity Contract 


New cash values and annuity in- 
come values on the annual premium 
Retirement Annuity contract of 
The Ohio National Life of Cincin- 
nati have been computed. They 
were placed in force on August 1. 
The single premium annuity rates 
are unchanged. 

The rate of interest assumed in 
accumulating the annual premium 
Retirement Annuity cash values 
has been reduced from 3 per cent 
to 2% per cent and the cash values 
purchase annuities on the 21 per 
cent Standard Annuity Table (ages 
slipped downwards one year). The 
monthly income provided the an- 
nuitant by each $100 of premium 
unit is reduced by both of the fore- 
going changes. 

The new cash values, the monthly 
annuity purchased at attained age 
by $1,000 cash value and the Re- 
tirement Annuity income schedule 
at sample ages of issue and at- 
tained ages follows: 





ss 





THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Retirement Annuity (Effective August 1, 1943) 
Non-Participating 


Cash Value Monthly Annuity Purchased 
ALA ra at Attained Age by $1,000 C. V. 


Issue - ————— 
-—-——-— Att. Att. Monthly Mon. Life 
End of C.V.Per Age Age Life Ann. Guar. 


Year $100Unit Male Female Annuity for 1 
1 $ 54 50 $4.15 $4. 
2 148 51 4.24 4.17 
3 245 52 4.33 4.25 
4 345 53 4.42 4.33 
5 447 54 4.51 4.42 
6 551 50 55 4.61 4.50 
7 658 51 56 4.72 4.60 
8 768 52 57 4.83 4.69 
g 881 53 58 4.95 4.79 
10 996 54 59 5.07 4.90 
1 1,118 55 60 5.20 5.01 
2 1,241 56 61 5.34 5.12 
13—s«1,369 57 62 5.48 5.23 
14 1,499 58 63 5.64 5.35 
16 =. 1, 633 59 64 5.80 5.48 
1% 8=61,770 60 65 5.97 5.61 
17 ~=«+1, 911 61 66 6.15 5.74 
18 3=2, 085 62 67 6.34 5.87 
19 8§=62, 203 63 68 6.54 6.01 
20 «862,356 64 69 6.75 6.16 
2 = «3, 151 65 70 6.97 6.30 
30 0=—s 4,050 66 7.21 6.45 
35 0=—s« 6 067 67 7.4 6.60 
40 «(«6,, 217 68 7.73 6.78 
45 «= 7,519 69 8.02 6.91 
50 8388, 992 70 8.32 7.07 
62 9,635 
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THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Retirement Annuity Income Schedule 
Monthly Life Annuity Purchased at Attained Age 
for 


Each $100 Premium Unit 
Age at Attained Age 
Issue 50 55 60 65 70 
Male 


18 $20.47 $28.65 $40.11 $56.36 $80.18 
20 18.67 26.34 37.11 52.40 74.81 
30 10.86 16.38 24.17 35.31 51.72 
40 4.59 8.49 14.06 21.96 33.69 
50 2.32 5.94 11.38 19.60 


Female 
18 $18.34 $25.40 $34.93 $48.27 $67.16 
20 16.80 23.35 32.32 44 62.67 
30 9.77 14.52 21.06 30.24 43.33 
40 4.13 7.52 12.25 18.81 28.22 
50 2.06 5.17 9.74 16.42 


Retirement Annuity Income Schedule 


Monthly Life Annuity Guaranteed for 10 Years Purchased 
at Attained Age for Each $100 Premium Unit 


Male 
18 $19.98 $27.60 $37.69 $50.94 $68.11 
20 18.22 25.38 34.87 47.36 63.57 
30 10.60 15.78 22.72 31.92 43.95 
40 4.48 8.18 13.21 19.85 28.63 
50 2.23 5.58 10.28 16.65 
Female 
18 $18.16 $24.79 $33.66 $45. $60.70 
20 16.56 22.80 31.14 42.18 656.64 
30 9.63 14.17 20.29 28.42 39.16 
40 4.07 7.34 11.80 17.67 25.51 
50 2.01 4.98 9.16 14.84 








Guarantee Mutual Life 
Changes Riders 


The Family Income Rider and 
the Mortgage Retirement Rider is- 
sued before Aug. 1, 1943, by the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha 
carried annual renewable term pre- 
miums for the amount of insurance 
each year of the income or retire- 
ment period. The old Mortgage Re- 
tirement Rider paid in a lump sum 
the present value of the monthly 
amounts that were expected to be 
paid under the old Family Income 
Rider; in other words, the premi- 
ums for the two plans of riders 
were exactly the same. The old 
Family Income Rider provided that 
the monthly payment would be re- 
troactive to the beginning of the 
year of death. Under such a proce- 
dure each policyholder always ob- 
tained the same benefit for the 
same actual premium paid. 

The new Family Income Rider 
and Mortgage Retirement Rider 
are based on a level premium 


throughout the income or retire- 
ment periods. The amount of in- 
surance, of course, under either 
rider decreases. Under the Family 
Income Rider the benefit is a 
monthly amount beginning from 
the time of receipt of due proofs of 
death and consequently varies ac- 
cording to the time of death and 
the contract year. The Mortgage 
Retirement Rider is for a fixed 
amount of insurance, beginning 
with $1,000 and decreasing pro- 
portionately. 

Both riders provide that the pre- 
miums shall be upon the American 
Experience 3 per cent Table. Occa- 
sionally this provision would call 
for a small deficiency reserve to be 
set up if the actual gross premium 
is less than the net premium upon 
such basis. 


Issues New Annuity Contract 


The Guarantee Mutual’s Selec- 
tive Deferred Monthly Annuity is 
a new policy with a specified unit 
premium of $100. The contract is 
without life contingency until the 
cash value is applied by the pur- 
chaser of the contract to a life con- 
tingency benefit. The latter is 
based upon the 1937 Standard An- 
nuity Table with interest of 2 
per cent. Under this annuity con- 
tract the purchaser or the one who 


has control of selection of the time 


for the annuity must make the se- 
lection not later than the anniver- 
sary date of the contract nearest 
to age 70 of the person upon whose 
life the annuity is contingent. The 
accumulation of the reserve during 
the period prior to the selection of 
the date of the beginning of the 
«unnuity is based on interest at 3 
per cent. The Standard Annuity 
Table is modified by setting back 
the age of the male life one year 
and the female life six years. 








GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Extra Annual Premiums Without Waiver 
Basic Policy of Fasc Amount $1000 
Providing for Monthly Income of $10 


Family Income | Mortgage Retirement 
Rider Plan Rider Plan 


10-Yr. 15-Yr. 20-Yr. 10-Yr. 15-Yr. 20-Yr. 
Age Period Period Period | Period Period Period 





20 $2.07 $3.10 $4.10 $2.73 $2.74 $2.77 
30 0=—-2.51 3.83 5.26 3.31 3.37 3.54 
40 4.18 6.60 9.34 5.82 6.28 
50 8.13 13.28 13.39 10.73 11.70 13.00 
55 11.66 19.51 19.34 15.35 17.18 
Selective Deferred Monthly Annuity 
Male Life—Unit Premium $100 Annually 
Age 25 Age 45 
Contract LifeAnn. Life  _LifeAnn. _Life 
Year 10-Yrs.Cer. Ann. 10-Yrs. Cer. Ann. 
45 $9.64 $9.78 : 
50 14.18 14.53 $2.12 $2.17 
55 20.29 21.06 5.17 5.37 
60 28.52 30.35 9.28 9.87 
65 39.39 43.58 14.85 16.43 
70 53.56 63.02 22.28 26.22 
EEE 
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Prudential Raises 
Juvenile Limit to $5,000 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that it will is- 
sue Juvenile Ordinary insurance up 
to $5,000 (ultimate amount) except 
in New York, New Jersey and 
Canada where the company contin- 
ues present rules. 


In all cases where Juvenile Ordi- 
nary insurance is to be issued, it 
will be necessary that the parent of 
the child or the provider of the 
family have in force at least three 
times as much insurance on his 
own life as Juvenile Ordinary ap- 
plied for and carried on the child. 

For the present at least Juvenile 
Ordinary in excess of $1,000 will 


be issued only in units of $1,000; 
that is, if $3,000 is desired, three 
policies of $1,000 will be issued— 
$2,500 cannot be issued. 

Applications for amounts up to 
and including $5,000 will be con- 
sidered on the non-medical basis, 
subject to State requirements. 

(Contract Information concludes 
on next page.) 
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Pg. 27. Endowment Annuity Form Revised. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
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1942, Pq. 48. 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
5-Year Term liberalized. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec. 


1942, Pg. 
New non- setoe program announced. March 


1943, Pg. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pa. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, Los Angeles 
New all-coverage policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
po A. & H. Line introduced. July, 1943, 
30. Non-medical limits changed. August, 
1943, Pg. 54. 
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OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 
Begins issuing participating policies. Dec. 
1942, Pq. 65 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pq. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. Acts, on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 
1943, Pg. 30. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE . 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection"’ policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pq. 28. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. !7 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pa. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 26 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
—— on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
_— 1943 dividend scale. Jan. 1943, Pq. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan. 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. War Hozards extra 
premiums changed. June, 1943, Pq. 57. In 
troduces temporary income contract. July 
1943, Pg. 29. New liberalized non-medical 
program described. August, 1942 Pg. 54. 


RELIANCE LIFE Wars: 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 

New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943. 
Pg. 26 

SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 

SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 


New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Dividend Scale. April, 1943, Pa. 26. 


TRAVELERS 
Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., !942, 
Pg. 47. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New a age income policy outlined Joan., 
1943, Pa. Double v Policy Introduced. 
June, 1943. bg. 57. Re-enters pension = 
field. Contracts described. August, 1943, 
54. Issues single premium juvenile 43. 79: 
August, 1943, Pg. 54. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. !7 


_ WISCONSIN LIFE 


Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN? 


A New America and a New Peace will enhance the 
value of efficient Life Insurance Service. 


ROCKFORD LIFEMEN 


are equipped with modern plans designed to solve. the 
many problems of financial security. 


A Permanent business of your own can be built through 
Attractive Agency Connections. 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Francis L. Brown, President 


327 E. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Territories available 





Annuity Revisions Made 
by Phoenix Mutual 


The revised series of Single Pre- 
mium Annuities made effective late 
last March by Phoenix Mutual Life 
were computed on a 2 per cent In- 
terest rate. The former rate used 
was 2% per cent. 

The Standard Annuity Table set 
back one year for males and six 
years for females was retained as 
the mortality basis for the new 
series. The Single Premium Imme- 
diate Life, Instalment Refund and 





Cash Refund Annuities as well as 
the Single Premium Deferred In- 
stalment Refund Annuities and the 
Single Premium Joint Survivor- 
ship Annuities were affected by the 
change. 


Franklin Life Adopts 


New Rates and Values 


On Sept. 1, The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company adopted new 
rates and values in both the par- 
ticipating and _  non-participating 
departments based on the Ameri- 








THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 


Established 1887 
— 


Insurance in Force 672 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


—,, 


Assets 221 Million Dollars 


Toronto, Canada 
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can Experience Table of Mortality 
and 3 per cent interest. The for- 
mer rate of interest used was 31, 
per cent. The Preferred Risk Ordi- 
nary Life policy remains on the 3% 
per cent interest basis, however. 
New rates on five of the com- 
pany’s contracts are shown in the 
accompanying table. 








FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Non-Participating Annual Rates Per $1,000 
(Without Disability and Waiver) 3°, Reserve Basis 

Ord. Life 

Ordinary 20-Pay. Pref’'d. 20-Year End’t. 
Age Life Life Risk* End’t.  At65 
10 «= $12.79 $21.27 $11.63 $44.74 $14.66 
20 15.71 24.75 14.29 45.05 
30 20.29 29.64 18.57 45.71 25.42 
40 27.97 36.79 25.85 47.74 38.41 
50 41.09 48.10 38.84 54.03 69.57 
60 64.68 67.78 62.51 69.62 

* $2,000 minimum amount, 344° 7eserve basis. 





New Non-Participating Annual Rates Per $1,000 

(Without Disability and Waiver) 3% Reserve Basis 
Ord. Life 

Ordinary 20-Pay. Pref’d. 20-Year End’t. 
Life Life Risk* End’t. At65 
$16.44 $25.99 $15.48 $48.79 $18.84 
19.51 29.70 18.35 49.53 23.01 
22.99 y es 


. . 53.96 
48.48 56.17 45.94 En 79.01 
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¥ 
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* Minimum amourt, $2,000. 








Deferred Annuity at 70 
By Great Southern 


The Deferred Annuity policy ma- 
turing at age 70 recently issued by 
the Great Southern Life of Hous- 
ton carries the option, available 
after the end of the second policy 
year, of using the cash value for a 
monthly annuity based on any of 
the company’s regular settlement 
options. The death benefit is the re- 
turn of the premiums paid or the 
cash value, whichever is greater. 

The minimum premium accepted 
is $50 annually; the maximum, 
$1,000. 








GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Deferred Annuity at Age 70 
Cash or Loan Values on Basis of Annual Premium of $100 
Ages ge Age 
End of Year 14 to 45 50 % 

2 $ 153 $ 158 $ 166 
3 254 267 
4 357 362 370 
5 463 468 476 
10 1,043 1,048 1,056 
15 1,703 1,708 1,721 

20 2,450 2,466 








Options Based on Annual Premium of $100 
(Available at Age 55, 60, 65 and 70) 


Options At Age 65 
Life Annuities* 
120 Mos. Guar. 
Age at Cash or Loan —$$<$<$~— 
Issue Value Male Female 
14 $9,882 $64.93 $58.11 
15 9,545 62.71 56.12 
20 7,971 52.37 46.87 
30 5,349 35.14 31.45 
40 3,300 21.69 19.41 
50 1,714 11.27 10.08 
55 1,056 6.94 6.22 
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THE NYLIC CLUBS OF 1943 


THE selling of life insurance is im- 
portant at all times. .Today the work 
of the life underwriter is doubly 
important, for it aids the Government 
in its overall effort to hold down prices 


and maintain economic stability. 


The agents who are making an out- 
standing record in the field deserve high 
recognition, and the New York Life 
Insurance Company therefore takes this 
occasion to honor the 1,323 New York 
Life agents who are members of the 1943 
Nylic Clubs. The average amount of 
new business paid for by Club members 
during the 1943 Club Year was 12.6 per 
cent greater than during the previous 


year. 


There are 303 members of the 1943 
Top Club, which is an increase of 34 as 
compared with last year. The average 


volume of new business was $301,055, an 


increase of 10.9 per cent over the 1942 


Club Year. (Club records represent 
rock-bottom figures. No term insurance 
was counted, and semi-annual and 
quarterly business was counted 


pro-rata.) 


Of the 303 Top Club members, 52 
are Senior Nylics. This represents an 
increase of 11 as compared with last 
year, which is an indication of how the 
“old guard” has come forward so loyally 
during the present wartime emergency 


when so many of the younger agents are 


away serving in the armed forces. 


In order to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in its efforts to reduce rail travel, 
the national Top Club Conference was 
not held this year. However, the Com- 
pany pays particular tribute, in this 
advertisement, to the splendid records 
made by the leading agents who have 


attained the high rank of Officers in the 
1943 Top Club. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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BROWN C. WOODBURY 
Third Degree Nylic 


San Francisco, California 


PRESIDENT OF THE 1943 NYLIC TOP CLUB 
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$1,500,955 


On 


317 Lives 


WITH paid-for New York Life business 
of $1,500,955 under Club rules, Mr. 
Brown C. Woodbury of San Francisco 
attained the New York Life’s highest field 
honor, the presidency of the Top Club. 


Mr. Woodbury was born at Des Moines, 
lowa, in 1893 and is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. Following a successful 
carec. in the lumber business, he joined 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
in 1926. For many years he has been one o. 
the Company’s outstanding agents on the Pacific 


Coast. 


Concentrating his efforts almost entirely among 
men in the medical profession, Mr. Woodbury 
has a distinguished clientele among physicians 
and surgeons in the San Francisco area. He has 
specialized in programming, and his attitude 
towards life insurance selling is as professional 
as the attitude of the clientele he serves towards 
medicine. 

Mr. Woodbury’s production during the past 
Club year is remarkable. It breaks all presi- 
dential Club records since 1931. Moreover, his 
$1,500,955 of new business was written on 317 
lives. The largest policy was one for $35,000. 
There were two for $25,000 and two for $20,000. 
Twenty-three policies were for $10,000 and 175 


for $5,000! 
Writing in the Nylic Review, Mr. Woodbury 


points out that there are three essentials to suc- 


cess in life underwriting: 








“There is something about 


1. Enthusiasm. 
selling a policy that is like hooking a big fish, or 
knocking a home run, or making a grand slam at 
bridge, that gives you that indescribable thrill.”’ 


2. Will power. ‘No one can tell me anything 
about picture shows or ball games in the after-, 
noons, spending too much time in the office, or 
wasting too much time at lunch. I’ve done 
them all, and it took a lot of will power on my 
part to break myself of such habits.” 

3. Organization. “I write very few prospects 
other than doctors. By so doing I have made a 
big territory into a small town, because they all 
know one another.’”’ He establishes a weekly 
quota of new business for himself and he writes 
that “‘it gives me a lot of fun. It’s like playing 


golf against par, or bogey.” 


We believe that Mr. Woodbury’s record 
should be an inspiration to every life under- 


writer. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. \ 
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HARRY J. TALMAN 
Third Degree Nylic 
Chairman of the Advisory Board 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





ELMER C. MOORE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Wichita, Kansas 





WILLIAM V. LURIE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Brooklyn, New York 





DON C. KITE 
Second Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Morgantown) West Virginia 








D. LEE BALLARD 
Second Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Augusta, Georgia 





THEODORE KRAEMER 
Second Degree Nylic 
Vice-President-at-Large 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1943 NYLIC TOP CLUB VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT- LARGE 


PICTURED above are the Chairman of the 
Advisory Board and the five Vice-Presidents-at- 
Large of the 1943 Nylic Top Club. 


Since the Office of President of the Top Club 
cannot be held a second time, which gives 
every agent of the New York Life an oppor- 
tunity and incentive to achieve the highest 
field honor, the former Top Club President 
with the highest Club record earns the dis- 
tinguished position of Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Top Club. The Vice-Presidents- 
at-Large are the five leading Top Club agents, 
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not counting the President and Chairman of 
the Advisory Board. 


The geographical distribution of the seven 
top-ranking officers of the Nylic Top Club is 
interesting. The President hails from San 
Francisco, California and the Chairman of the 
Advisory Board from Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The five Vice-Presidents-at-Large are from 
Brooklyn, New York; Augusta, Georgia; Wichita, 
Kansas; Morgantown, West Virginia; and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Every section of the 
United States is represented. 
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1943 NYLIC TOP CLUB DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 





LEWIS FRENCH CORNELIUS G. SCHEID 
First Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Rantoul, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 









A. EVERETT RILEY DALE H. CARMEAN 


Second Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Missouri Topeka, Kansas 





EDWIN T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. LOUIS KOHN 


Second Degree Nylic Freshman Nylic 
San Francisco, California Ventnor, New Jersey 
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1943 NYLIC TOP CLUB DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 





LOUIS K. SIMS E. ROY VAN LEUVEN 


Senior Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Los Angeles, California Spokane, Washington 








WILLIAM A. LEAVELL ISIDOR KNOPP 


Senior Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Meridian, Mississippi New York, N. Y. 





HARRY A. McCOLL HARRY H. RUVIN 
Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colorado - Schenectady, New York 
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1943 NYLIC TOP CLUB DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 









JACK MANFIELD GEORGE F. ROWE 


Senior Nylic Senior Nylic 
Chicago, Illinois Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





LOUIS F. CALLEY JOSEF E. JOSEPHS, C.L.U. 
Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Charleston, West Virginia Charlotte, North Carolina 





NELSON F. CHAMBERS EDWARD G. SAMIA ~ JOHN H. M. SMART 


Senior Nylic First Degree Nylic First Degree Nylic 
Scarsdale, New York Worcester, Massachusetts Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Shocked wheat standing on a few of South Dakota’s 39,500,000 acres of farm and ranch lands. 


MONTANA 
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Perhaps the reason rests in 
the predominately agrarian econ- 
omy of the Northern border States 
of the Midwest. In any case, 
the citizenry of Montana and the 
Dakotas has two distinctive pref- 
erences when it purchases life in- 
surance, according to that peren- 
nial authority on life insurance 
trends, The Spectator Life In- 
surance Book. Montanans and 
North and South Dakotans want 
ordinary life insurance policies to 
the virtual exclusion of weekly 
premium contracts and they show 
a high preference for the home 
companies, the Year Book’s statis- 
tical tables disclose. 

Countrywide, over 66 per cent 
of all life insurance in force is 
ordinary. In Montana, by way of 
contrast, it is 80 per cent; in North 
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By L. S. MCCOMBS 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 





Mt. Rushmore National Memorial 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


and South Dakota, 94 per cent. In- 
dustrial life insurance in force in 
North and South Dakota is less 
than one-half of one per cent of the 
total. Nationally, industrial cover- 
age is almost 18 per cent of all life 
insurance in force. In Montana in- 
dustrial life insurance outstanding 
is less than one quarter of the in- 
dicated average for the country as 
a whole. 


Domestic Companies Lead 


Last year Western Life of 
Helena wrote almost 11 per cent of 
all ordinary life insurance placed 
in Montana. It ranked second on 
the basis of ordinary written in its 
home State last year and fourth on 
the basis of ordinary life in force 
at the end of the year. 

Provident Life of Bismarck and 
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Western Mutual Life of Fargo 
wrote 25.6 per cent of the ordi- 
nary life written in North Dakota 
last year. Sixty-two other compa- 
nies operating in the State wrote 
the remainder. Midland National 
and Policyholders’ National wrote 
15 per cent of the total ordinary 
written in South Dakota in 1942. 
The people of Montana and the Da- 
kotas have a high regard for their 
own life insurance companies. 

The Western Life Insurance 
Company, which changed its name 
February 7, 1938, from the Mon- 
tana Life Insurance Company, was 
incorporated at Helena on June 20, 
1910, and began business the fol- 
lowing September 10. 

Montana was booming’ those 
days. It had just awakened to the 
fact that the rolling lands in the 
eastern two-thirds of the State 
were adapted to farming as well as 
livestock raising and that its for- 
est-clad mountains in the western 
third contained rich values other 
than their proved mineral and tim- 
ber wealth. There was’ water 
power there, too. Settlers were at- 
tracted by the advertisements of 
the railroads showing farmers 
plowing golden dollars out of Mon- 
tana soil. They poured in by thou- 
sands to homestead. Hundreds of 
miles of new lines were built -by 
the three transcontinental railroads 
that span Montana and new towns 
sprang up overnight. 

The idea of promoting a life in- 
surance company in Montana did 
not originate in the State. It was 
conceived by professional pro- 
moters who, like harvest hands, 
worked their way north from 





R. B. RICHARDSON 


President, Western Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Home office building of the Western Life Insurance Company, 








Helena, Mont. 


Texas, leaving behind them a brood 
of infant life insurance compa- 
nies. They sold the stock, started 








MONTANA 
Ordinary Life Insurance Written and in Force 
Written In Force 
7 1942 Dec. 31, 1942 
Western Life, Helena $2,429,000 $23,269,000 
Pacific Northwest Life 1,000 000 
60 Companies of Other States. 19,982,000 253,236,000 
Totals, 62 Companies $22,412,000 $277,149,000 
Rank of Western Life: 
Basis of Ordinary written in Mont 1942 C 
ranks second 
Basis of Ordinary in force in Montana 1942 Company 
ranks fourth 











each company functioning, pock- 
eted the promotion fee and went 
on to new fields. 

While the Western Life was 
launched by promoters, the stock 
was sold to citizens of wealth and 
conservatism. These hard-headed 
individuals realized after the first 
few months that unless some stern 
action was taken, and soon, their 
investment would turn sour and 
their business judgment be im- 
pugned in the eyes of fellow- 
citizens. A survey of the situa- 
tion convinced them that there ex- 
isted an opportunity for a strong 
western life insurance company to 
be of real service to the widely scat- 
tered inhabitants of Montana, but 
to succeed management was needed. 

The board of directors finally 
prevailed upon Harry R. Cunning- 
ham, State Auditor and Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, ex-officio, to 
become vice-president and general 
manager of the Western Life. He 
took charge January 1, 1912, and 
successfully guided the new com- 
pany through its formative years. 


Mr. Cunningham, who was presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion in 1921, remained as _ vice- 
president and general manager un- 
til February 7, 1927, when he was 
elected president, a position he held 
until his death in October, 1933. 


Richardson Becomes President 


Carl Rasch, a leading Montana 
attorney, and a member of the 
Western Life board of directors for 
many years, succeeded Cunningham 
as president, but the active man- 
agement of the company rested in 
R. B. Richardson, who had been 
with the company five years as vice- 
president and actuary. He was 





HARRY R. CUNNINGHAM 
President, Western Life of Helena 
from 1927 to 1933. 
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S. H. WITMER 


President, Policyholder’s National Life. 


given the added title of executive 
vice-president and so well did he 
guide the affairs of the company 
that February 7, 1938, he was 
elected president, a position he now 
holds. 

Writing insurance at first only 
in Montana, the company gradually 
enlarged its field of operations and 
today is active in Montana, idaho, 
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Utah, California, Oregon and 
Washington. The company has fol- 
lowed a policy of confining its op- 
erations to a regional basis. first 
consolidating and building up es- 
tablished territory before advanc- 
ing into new. 

Development of an agency organ- 
ization, always a major problem for 
new companies, was aggravated by 


Home office building of Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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H. O. CHAPMAN 


Secretary and treasurer, Policyholder’s National Life. 


conditions prevailing in Montana. 
There were three plans open for 
building an initial agency force 
one, sign up the rolling stones 
whose only concern was the size of 
the commission paid; two, try to 
win over established agents of 
other companies; three, take men 
from other occupations and, hand- 
ing them an advance check along 
with a ratebook and some applica- 
tions, trust to Providence for re- 
sults. / 

Established agents were beyond 
the reach of the Montana Life. 
Though the commission schedule 
was higher than most companies 
paid, prospective agents distrusted 
the permanency of the new institu- 
tion and in every community did 
all in their power to stifle it. But 
the management countered this by 
a shrewd if somewhat unconven- 
tional move. They elected as a 
member of the board of directors 
a prominent and influential citizen 
in every community of any conse- 
quence in the State. At one time 
there were fifty directors on the 
Montana Life board. 

In the beginning the field force 
was made up almost exclusively of 
rolling stones, life insurance 
writers who made it their vocation 
to follow in the wake of the pro- 
moters and to demand and obtain 
the highest commission scale pos- 
sible. They were a hard but re- 
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sourceful and interesting group of 
men. Most of them enjoyed a five- 
fissure income but were chronically 
without funds. Their only use for 
money was to keep it circulating 
and this they could do to perfec- 
tion, 


Brisk Business in Notes 


With many of them it was an 
unwritten law of their craft to ac- 
cept no application for an amount 
under $5,000, and when they had 
skimmed through the $5,000 pros- 
pects in one community, they moved 
to another. The new crop of banks 
and bankers was their mainstay. 
Nearly every district had more 
banks than the available business 
could support. Competition was 
fierce, and the agents capitalized on 
this condition. Their system was 
as follows: after landing in a new 
community they first got in touch 
with a banker. “Give me _ the 
names of the men in your district 
whose notes you will discount,” 
they would say. “I’m going to sell 
them some life insurance and will 
sell their notes to you.” Ten per 
cent was the standard interest rate 
on a note and the discount usually 
ran about the same. Occasionally 
it went as high as 25 per cent. 
The agent didn’t want cash. Cash 
sales took time and the close was 
simplified if it was not men- 
tioned. There was more profit in 
discounting the notes anyway. 

The standard type policy in those 
days, on which perhaps ninety per 
cent of all sales were made, was a 
20 Payment Guaranteed Premium 
teduction Coupon Policy. It did 
not lack talking points. The cou- 





F. L. CONKLIN 
President. Provident Life Insurance 
Company. 














Blackhills Studio, Inc 


A familiar scene on the plains of Montana and the Dakotas. 


pons could be left on deposit and 
the contract would become paid up 
in 15 years. If left on deposit for 
20 years the contract matured as 
an endowment in two to seven 
years more. The policy was well 
adapted to the expansive tempo of 
the times. 

Despite the fact the business was 
sold by high-pressure methods it 
showed a remarkably high persist- 
ency, as the following record 
shows: 


TERMINATION RECORD OF WESTERN LIFE 
1910-1913 


Total In Force 

Written Terminated Dec. 31 
1910 $1,144,500 none $1,144,500 
1911 1,839,500 $148 ,500 2,835,500 
1912 2.467, 250 823,500 4,479,250 
1913 3,515.000 831,191 7,163,059 





hee 


The reasons responsible for this 
admirable result were the agent’s 
refusal to write small-sized poli- © 
cies, and the banker’s selection of 
prospects on the sole basis of sol- 
vency and financial integrity. 

The all-time high in the boom- 
time selling for the Montana Life 
came one afternoon at a grain ele- 
vator. There was a line of wagons 
loaded with wheat half a: mile long 
waiting to unload. Two Montana 
Life agents appearcd on the scene. 
For three hours they canvassed the 
line, wagon by wagon. By night- 
fall they hed written $85,000 
jointly, the applicants paying cash 
from the proceeds of their wheat. 

A drouth cycle that began in 
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Home office building of the Provident Life Insurance Company. 


Bismarck, S. D. 
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J. J. BELL 
President, Midland National Life. 


1917 and culminated in an epidemic 
of bank failures in 1921 finished 
off the rolling stone type of agent, 
but in the meantime the new com- 
pany had slowly been building a 
more permanent agency force. Still 
active in the field for the Western 
Life and qualifying for the com- 
pany’s top convention are four gen- 
eral agents who began writing for 
it before it was two years old. 
They are: George M. Gutch of 
Baker; George F. Gould, now of 
Oakland, California; T. K. Baker, 
of Missoula, and W. R. Church of 
Helena. All entered life insurance 
from some other business. 

Notwithstanding the problems 
connected with the building of an 
agency organization, the bad 
guesses made and the advances 
paid, the Western Life was success- 
ful in holding down the agency 
overhead. The net average annual 
loss on advances to agents, during 
the company’s first thirty-two 
years, has been only $4,438. 

The following table illustrates 
the growth of Western Life: 


Date Insurance to Surplus to 
Dec. 31 Force Assets Policyholders 

1911 $2,840,000 $525 .828 ° 

1923 35, 247,470 5,292,229 932,640 

1933 41,488 445 12,319,501 1,978,579 

1942 61,778,715 17,580,470 2,600,000 


Provident Life 


The Provident Life of Bismarck 
began business in March, 1915, as 
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the Provident Insurance Company. 
Its incorporators proposed to do a 
surety as well as a life insurance 
business. However, the develop- 
ment of the company was confined 
to life insurance and in 1920 the 
title was amended by including 
“Life.” 

3usiness actually commenced on 
June 12, 1916, when policy No. 1 
was written on the life of the first 
president, W. C. Taylor. The home 
office was located in a room on the 
second floor of the First National 
Bank of Bismarck. From time to 
time as necessity demanded the of- 
fice space was expanded until the 
entire floor was occupied. In 1937 
a new home office building was con- 
structed. Plans were drawn up in 
1941 to enlarge the floor space but 
the war intervened and caused the 
undertaking to be postponed until 
building materials again become 
available after the war. 

The development of Provident 
Life to a company with over $33,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
has been the executive responsibil- 
ity of F. L. Conklin, who was 
elected president last year. He was 
named secretary when the company 
began business in 1916 and vice- 
president in 1923. 

Mr. Conklin is the fourth head of 
Provident Life. W. C. Taylor, a 
former Insurance Commissioner of 
North Dakota was the company’s 
first president. In 1917 he was 
succeeded by H. H. Steele. Five 
vears later Colonel C. B. Little was 
elected president and he served un- 
til his death, late in 1941. 

Miss H. B. Beach, the first 
woman to become a member of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, 
and who retired as secretary and 
actuary in 1942, had served the 
Provident Life continuously from 
organization. 

During the first five years the 
company’s operations were confined 
to North Dakota. Then, in 1921, 
it entered South Dakota. The com- 








NORTH DAKOTA 
Ordinary Life Insurance Written and in Force 


Written In Force 
1942 = Dec. 31, 1942 
Provident Life, Bismarck $3,660,000 $20,034,000 
Western Mutual, Fargo 2,183,000 10,465,000 
62 Companies of Other States. 16,906,000 194,799,000 


Totals, 64 Companies $22,749,000 $225,298,000 
Rank of Provident Life: 
Basis of Ordinary written in N. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks first Ld 
Basis of Ordinary in force in N. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks third 
Rank of Western Mutual Life: 
Basis of Ordinary written in N. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks fourth 
Basis of Ordinary in force in N. D. in_1942 Company 
ranks sixth 
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F. L. BRAMBLE ther 
Secretary-Treasurer, Midland National of - 
Life. life 

fore 

pany was licensed in Minnesota in oo 
1922, Montana in 1929 and Wash- but 
ington in 1935. In 1937 the Provi- $53, 
dent entered Oregon by reinsuring . tii 
the $5,142,300 outstanding business bare 
of the Union States Life of Port- ale 
land. The west coast office of . 
Provident Life is located in Port- oo 
land, which now originates a large lew ts 
part of the company’s new produc- cues 
tion. in 1 
In 1918 the Provident adopted its abot 
trade mark “Sakaka-wea,” after tal 
the Indian maiden who guided the ceed 


Lewis and Clark expedition from a 
site near Bismarck through a path 
in the Bitterroot Mountains in 1804 
and thus insured the expedition’s 
success. The figure used as the 
company’s trade mark is a repro- 
duction of the statue on the State 
capitol grounds at Bismarck by 
Leonard Crunelle. 
* The Provident Life has admitted 
assets of $6,171,443, insurance in 
force of $33,119,120 and _ policy- 
holders’ surplus of $689,189. 

The Western Mutual Life of 
Fargo, N. D., was incorporated as 
the Midwest Mutual Life in 1930 | 
and a year later reinsured and as- 
sumed the name of the Western 
Mutual Life. It has $10,464,712 of 
life insurance in force. Otto 
Haakenstad is secretary and man- 
ager. 
First 















Policyholders' National Life 


The signing of the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918, cut short the 
Pecareer of H. O. Chapman in the 
BeArmy Air Forces a few days after 
he had received his wings. And so 
he returned to his native Nebraska 
te become Chief Examiner for the 
"State Insurance Department. In 
Lincoln at the same time, engaged 
in sales and organization work, was 
Chapman’s old friend, S. H. Wit- 

The two decided to organize 
ha life insurance company under 
i) South Dakota’s laws. A typewriter 
| in a doctor’s office of the small town 
of Faith in the northwestern part 
of South Dakota was used by 
Chapman to set down the articles 
of incorporation but the headquar- 
ters were located at Sioux Falls 
from the beginning. 

Soon after the charter was 
granted on August 28, 1919, Chap- 
man and Witmer began writing ap- 
plications with initial monetary re- 
sources of $518. The going was 
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not easy and by the end of 1921 
there was a policyholders’ surplus 
ai of only $9,717. Over $1,398,000 of 
life insurance had been placed in 
force during the two years of op- 
in eration. By 1924 a few thousand 
ne dollars were ready for investment 
wd but a wave of bank failures froze 
ee $53,000 of the company’s funds at 
a a time when policyholders’ surplus 
— barely exceeded $30,000. The im- 
of pairment was soon corrected and 
~~ since that time financial strength 
me has been steadily accumulated. Pol- 
al icyholders’ National Life now has 
over $28,000,000 of life insurance 
: in force and admitted assets of 
Its about $3,000,000. The paid-up capi- 
ter tal is $207,907 and net surplus ex- 
the ceeds $400,000. 
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JOHN B. HANTEN 
First president, Midland National Life. 


























DR. O. S. RANDALL 
Medical Director, Midland National Life. 


Policyholders’ National Life be- 
gan business as the Policyholders’ 
Life. The present title was adopted 
in 1922 when a consolidation with 








SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ordinary Life Insurance Written and in Force 


Written In Force 
1942 Dec. 31, 1942 
Midland National $1,142,000 $10,835,000 
Policyholders’ National 2,098,000 9,142,000 
Rushmore Mutual 335,000 410,000 
67 Companies of other States 19,671,000 210,278,000 


Totals, 70 Cemranias $23,246,000 $230,665,000 
Rank of Midland National: 
Basis of Ordinary written in S. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks fifth 
Basis of Ordinary in force in S. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks sixth 
Rank of Policyholders’ National: 
Basis of Ordinary written in S. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks third 
Basis of Ordinary in force in S. D. in 1942 Company 
ranks seventh 








the United States National Life, 
also of Sioux Falls, was effected. 
30th companies had been operating 


_ for two or three years. 


During 1938 the articles of in- 
corporation were amended to per- 
mit the company to become a capi- 
tal stock organization and operate 
on the mixed plan. The policyhold- 
ers purchased all the stock offered 
for sale. 

About two years ago the present 
home office building was purchased 
and early last year Policyholders’ 
National purchased control of Na- 
tional Reserve Life of Topeka, 
Kan., which it operates as a sepa- 
rate company. The combined as- 
sets of the two companies exceed 
$7,000,000. Capital and surplus 
amount to approximately $1,900,- 
000 and over $38,000,000 of life in- 
surance is in force in both compa- 
nies. Mr. Witmer is vice-president 
of National Reserve and Mr. Chap- 


man is also secretary-treasurer of 
the affiliated company. 

W. J. Harris, who became asso- 
ciated with Witmer and Chapman 
in 1934 as actuary of the Sioux 
Falls company, is also actuary of 
the National Reserve. 


Midland National Life 


The prairie schooner had not by 
any means vanished from the plains 
of South Dakota in 1906 when John 
B. Hanten, Frank L. Bramble and 
Dr. H. M. Finnerud organized the 
Dakota Mutual Life at Watertown. 
Vast acres of fertile virgin land 
were being taken up by pioneers 
who needed no axe, saw or stump 
puller to clear the land before it 
was broken with the plow. While 
the loaning companies were regard- 
ing the movement with skepticism 
the three organizers of the Dakota 
Mutual saw the need for and the 
opportunity of establishing a finan- 
cial enterprise in South Dakota 
that could grow with the State. 
It would provide the people with an 
opportunity to demonstrate confi- 
dence in their own _ institutions. 
Perhaps that would help to attract 
much needed capital from the East. 

In February, 1909, three years 
after the Dakota Mutual was 
launched, it was reincorporated as 
a stock company with the name Da- 
kota Life Insurance Company. Its 
present title was assumed in 1925. 
The company now has a paid capi- 
tal of $300,000, $200,000 of which 
was paid in upon reincorporation. 
In 1917 a stock dividend of $100,- 
000 increased the capital to 
$300,000. 

John B. Hanten, who was presi- 

(Continued on Page 63) 





DR. H. M. FINNERUD 
First medical director, Midland National 
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National Association 
of 
Life Underwriters 


A retrospective summary of 








HERBERT A. HEDGES 
New president of the NALU 


IRDED for the job of doing 
G its utmost to aid our nation 

in the world conflict, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
Writers staged its “war council” 
gathering at Pittsburgh during the 
second week of September and 
proved anew to the entire country 
that the life underwriter has fully 
measured up to his place in our 
economic life. Hardly had _ the 
smoke of the debacle at Pearl Har- 
bor blown away before the purvey- 
ors of family and individual pro- 
tection rushed into the fray. Their 
dluty was clear, and singly and as 
a group they have discharged it. 
Thousands are in the armed forces. 
Those who could not don uniforms 
have played an equally important 
part in the national welfare. In 
town, city and State they have con- 
tinued to devote themselves to all 





WALTER E. BARTON 


Re-elected treasurer 
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types of war work for which they 
are fitted and particularly to the 
imperative task of raising money to 
finance the march to victory. From 
the lowliest citizen to the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury has 
come recognition of their efforts. 
They are the solidity of the home 
front personified. They are defi- 
nitely the men behind the men be- 
hind the guns. 


Wartime Accomplishment 


The war bond work of its mem- 
bers is certainly the major contri- 
bution that the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has 
made to the nation in this, the 
Second World War. Both Grant 
Taggart, retiring president of the 
NALU, and William H. Andrews, 
Jr., chairman of its national com- 
mittee for war savings and newly- 
elected vice-president, made that 
clear, as did many of the other 
speakers who referred to it at the 
various sessions of the fifty-fourth 
annual gathering. 

There have been 23,017 volunteer 
life underwriters working on the 
war bond program. They have 
contacted 107,255 firms, and have 
enrolled 78,386 of those. They 
have approached 19,181,536 em- 
ployees and have enrolled 15,187,- 
642 of them. They have secured 
monthly pledges for war bond sav- 
ings of $598,226,286 and had sold 
$5,124,207,997 of war bonds up to 
the time that Mr. Andrews made 
his report in Pittsburgh during the 
September 13-17 meeting. Because 
the figures are only on the basis 
of State associations actually re- 
porting (and are thus incomplete) 
and because of the activity of life 


highlights during the 
annual convention in Pittsburgh 


recent 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Managing Editor of The Spectator 


underwriters in the Third War 
Loan during the whole month of 
September, it is safe to say that 
the NALU volunteers have sold 
about $6,000,000,000 in war bonds 
to date. 

In addition to the praise con- 
tained in the letter which Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau sent to the 
NALU (as noted elsewhere in this 
issue), Ted R. Gamble, assistant to 
the secretary and national director 
of the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department, person- 
ally complimented the life under- 
writers. Speaking at a war bond 
dinner conference during the Pitts- 
burgh convention, he asserted that 
“The companies you represent have 
weathered wars, depressions and 
epidemics and have met their com- 
mitments to the letter of each con- 
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The new secretary 
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Officers of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters—Left to right seated: Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Philadelphia, President, Americaa College of Life Underwriters; George E. Lackey, Detroit, 


Retiring President; M. Luther Buchanan, Boston, New President. 
Philadelphia, Secretary, and Edward A. Krueger. Indianapolis, Treasurer, both re-elected. James 
Elton Bragg, New York City, Vice-President, was not present when this picture was taken. 


Standing: Dr. David McCahan. 








tract” and that “you, the life un- 
derwriters, have lent your great ex- 
perience in selling; you have given 
of your time and your efforts; you 
have contributcd unselfishly and 
patriotically in the work that you 
have done for and with the 
Treasury over the past two years.” 


Essential Need 


The essential need of selling two 
things—war bonds and life ‘insur- 
ance—so that the nation may win 
the present conflict and go on to a 
greater future was the obvious con- 
centration point of all the NALU 
sessions. Retiring-President Grant 
Taggart made this clear in his 
main address to the delegates when 
he said: “All over the land, our 
members have recognized the great 
contribution we can make to the 
winning of the war by increased 
effort in the sale of life insurance. 
Not only do we help to provide the 
funds necessary for war, but. also, 
in selling life insurance, we make 
a major contribution to economic 
Stabilization on the home front by 
withdrawing vast funds from the 
inflationary stream. 

Not stressing the work of life 
underwriters directly, but rather 
by inference, Paul Hoffman, chair- 


man of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and president 
of Studebaker Corporation, told the 
NALU that business must begin 
now to strive and plan for the fu- 
ture and that each man must do his 
part in the effort. New levels of 
peacetime employment and produc- 
tion must be reached if the coun- 
try is to weather the post-war era 
without tremendous loss. Further- 
more, “Too much government em- 
ployment will result in staggering 
deficits, in political contamination, 
and, finally, in the deterioration of 
the character of the people.” 
Against such a_ contingency, 
speaker after speaker emphasized 
the value of limit purchases of war 
bonds and life insurance—the one 
to aid and strengthen the nation 
and the other to ward off inflation 
and make families and individuals 
independent against the adversity 
of a post-war era as well as for the 
achievement of a future free of 
cares. 

Summarizing the country’s rec- 
ognition of the part that life un- 
derwriters are taking in the na- 
tional war program, Insurance 
Commissioner Gregg L. Neel of 
Pennsylvania told the NALU that: 
“TI know of no other industry which 


has contributed any more time and 
effort of its representatives to the 
war bond campaign than has this 
great business of life insurance. 
Service to the nation is the rent 
you pay for the space you occupy 
and my hat is off to you-—-there is 
no service of a higher type than 
that performed by. you.” 


Management 


In any retrospective observations 
on the NALU convention, com- 
pressed into the space limits to 
which these comments are neces- 
sarily confined, the factor of what 
life insurance company manage- 
ment is thinking and how it is 
pointed looms clearly. At the Pitts- 
burgh sessions, the company offi- 
cials were concerned with many 
things, first of which was ways and 
means of furthering the war ef- 
fort. On that score the company 
men are satisfied that every sinew 
is being strained in the right di- 
rection, but they are by no means 
complacent with the result. Rather 
do they realize that the work must 
be continued, that more and more 
money must be invested in govern- 
ment issues, if the war is to be won 
as speedily as possible. 

In July alone the companies 
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added $10,000,000 to their net hold- 
ings of United States government 
bonds, thus increasing the aggre- 
gate of their direct war financing 
aid to $10,990,000,000. When data 
for August and September are com- 
pleted, that figure will be much 
augmented. 

Next to the war effort, the trend 
of management is the companies’ 
main concern. By none was that 
subject handled more clearly than 
by John A. Stevenson, president of 
the Penn Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, before the general agents and 
managers section of the NALU. 
To maintain the position which life 
insurance has won before the na- 
tion, said Mr. Stevenson, it must 
continue healthy and prosperous, 
its people must be happy and suc- 
cessful, it must continue to win the 
favorable regard of the public, and 
it must continue to be a maximum 
contribution to the nation. The 
position which life insurance holds 
in the national economy, however, 
“won't be maintained by leaders 
who shut their eyes to the fact 
that we live in a changing world 
and who offer formulae of previous 
eras as the solution of present-day 
problems.” 

The business did not need such 
outside criticism as the TNEC in- 
vestigation to know that faults ex- 








New chairman of Million Dollar Round 
Table 


isted, averred the speaker, but 
“when it comes to the question of 
providing financial security for the 
people of the nation, I’m the last 
person in the world to urge that 
the institution of life insurance 
should abdicate in favor of the gov- 
ernment in any situation where we 
feel, or really know, we can do the 
job better.” Denying any conten- 


tion that life insurance is capable 


American College of Life Underwriters’ Hour speaker and officials. Left to right, seated: Irvin 


only of traveling over old roads and 
cannot meet a changing order, Mr. 
Stevenson further insisted that: “I 
thoroughly disagree with those who 
believe that life insurance is ap- 
proaching what is often designated 
as a ‘mature industry’—which im- 
plies that about all it can do is to 
hold its own.” Management can 
meet the challenge of the future 
“If we are willing to employ re- 
search in our business to the ex- 
tent that it is employed in the in- 
dustrial field.” 

Life insurance as it exists in 
America is essentially not adapted 
to a government-owned public ser- 
vice monopoly, said- Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, in a speech 
that, like Mr. Stevenson’s, often 
touched managerial trends and 
thinking. Possibility of government 
control in the post-war era can be 
visualized only if management fails 
to stress that private enterprise 
upon which American greatness 
has been built. It is Mr. Clark’s be- 
lief that “It is incumbent on us to 
devote our energies and resources, 
by all the methods at our command, 
to the analysis and solution of those 
problems common to the companies, 
the agents and the policyholders. | 
need only mention, for example, 
channels of investment and ade- 





we a 


Bendiner, Philadelphia, Principal Speaker: and Dr. S. S. Heubner, Philadelphia, President of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. Standing: George E. Lackey, Detroit, who introduced the 
speaker; Dr. David McCahan, Philadelphia, Dean, and Julian S. Myrick, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 


both of the American College. 
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quacy of earnings and the preserva- 
tion of the value of our currency. 
We must continue and expand our 
life conservation programs with the 
object of reducing mortality and 
improving longevity. Above all, we 
must strive to reestablish the basic 
tenets of our American economy.” 


Agency Compensation 


Generalities and little else were 
expressed during the Pittsburgh 
convention on the broad and con- 
troversial subject of compensation 
for agents. Almost unanimous was 
the belief of the various speakers, 
as well as of the delegates them- 
selves, that something should be 
done about agency remuneration 
and that the solution of this prob- 
lem is a matter of prime importance 
to the future of the business. A 
few of the men interviewed by 
Spectator reporters felt that it 
might even be possible for some 
company to go on a Salaried-agent 
basis. Others inclined to the theory 
that salary plus commission incen- 
tive would work. More felt that re- 
vised commission scales along would 
accomplish the purpose. Appar- 
ently, however, no general yard- 
stick can be laid down and while 
some overall plan may be desirable, 
specific adaptations must be made 
for particular companies. These 
would necessarily include the kind 
of company, type of field operation, 
territory entered, number of small 
part-time men and similar factors. 

The committee on agents com- 
pensation of the NALU, headed by 
Harry T. Wright, past president of 
the organization, and cooperating 
with the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, avers that scales of 
commission must be guided by 
State laws and that, essentially, the 
good agent deserves more commis- 
sion and the poor agent less. The 
committee also believes that a life 
service renewal fee is advantageous 
to the company, the policyholder 
and the agent. Where companies 
are paying the usual 50 and nine 5s, 
the Bureau has suggested the fol- 
lowing scale of commissions as a 
means from which to start, with 
adaptations as deemed fit: for a 
man in the first year of business, 
50,15 and 10 per cent; second year 
in business, 45,15,10 and then 2 per 
cent for life; third and subsequent 
years, 40,15,10,7 for four years and 
then 2 per cent for life. Admitted 
was the fact that no new compensa- 


tion plan would work with unfit , 


agents and that the difficulty of un- 
fit agents was bound up with the 
compensation problem. 





WILLIAM H. ANDREWS, JR. 


Elected vice-president 


Tied in with the question of 
agency compensation, as such, is 
the whole subject of acquisition 
cost, which would include super- 
vision expense. As to the supervi- 
sion element, it remained for W. 
Almon Lonsford, director of agen- 
cies for the industrial department 


of the Commonwealth Life of 
Louisville, to suggest that the great 
success of industrial companies is 
due to their close supervision of 
men and that, inferentially, the 
ordinary companies might borrow a 
leaf from the industrial books. He 
stated that 44 per cent of the life 
insurance in force in this country is 
in industrial companies and that al- 
most half of that is on the weekly 
premium plan. Furthermore, week- 
ly premium underwriters wrote 41 
ver cent of the total ordinary life 
insurance written last year. “It 
may well be that the weekly pre- 
mium companies, with their pro- 
gram of organizing, definitizing, de- 
bitizing and supervising, have set 
the pace for the supervision of to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Lonsford. 
Dealing with another aspect of 
the commission situation, Paul 
Clark, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, said that “any changes which 
are made should not result in in- 
creased cost of insurance policy- 
holders. The payment of present 
regular commissions—plus the pro- 
vision for group insurance, social 
security, pensions, etc.—is not pos- 
sible under the present premium 
rate structure. Provision for these 
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additional features could only be 
made by invading the surplus of 
the company, and that surplus has 
been created by the policyholders 
and belongs to them.” 


Social Security 


The committee on Federal law 
and legislation of the NALU sub- 
mitted a report which caused more 
discussion than any report made at 
the Pittsburgh convention. Most of 
that discussion centered around the 
attitude of life underwriters to- 
ward the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill for old age, disability, medical 
care and unemployment contribu- 
tions. The committee itself said: 
“It is our opinion that the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill will impose a 
burden beyond the ability of our 
people to meet, and that it also will 
be destructive of the individual 
initiative and freedom of enterprise 
which we so earnestly advocate.” 

However, floor discussion brought 
forth only a vague resolution to the 
effect that the committee be com- 
mended for its work and be asked 
to furnish information on such 
measures to the various State as- 
sociations. Naming of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill was omitted. 
Behind that was the apparent 
recognition of the NALU that, by 
and large, the 150,000 or so life in- 
surance agents of the country are 
in favor of social security expan- 
sion if for no other reason than on 
the theory of “I might as well get 
mine.” There are 370 local units 
and 29,274 members altogether in 
the National Association. Thus the 
NALU balked at going on record as 
opposed to a particular measure 
which the numerical majority of 
agents might favor. Obviously, too, 
some NALU delegates felt that it 
ill became them, as apostles of 
thrift and salesmen for a panacea 
to alleviate family ills, openly to 
oppose something which, purported- 
ly at least, emanates from a desire 
to help the common man. 

The Briges bill to deduct life in- 
surance premiums from _ income 
taxes (for insurance in force Dec. 
8, 1941) to 10 per cent of net in- 
come or to $1,000, whichever is 
lesser, was favored by the commit- 
tee on Federal law and legislation. 
Suggestion has been made to 
change the date to the date of en- 
actment of the bill, also to include 
war bond purchases and retirement 
of old debts, plus a reasonable de- 
duction for premiums paid on life 
insurance bought after the date of 
enactment. 

The Million Dollar Round Table 
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Life Underwriters Recognized 


You, the Life Underwriters of America, have ren- 
dered a splendid service to your country, and espe- 
cially to the Treasury, by your untiring efforts in be- 
half, first of the Defense Bond program, then by your 
support of the War Savings activity, and now with 
the War Finance Committees throughout the coun- 


try in the Third War Loan. 


You have been particularly effective in helping 


install Payroll Savings Plans. 


Many of the plans 


now in operation were initiated and promoted by 


your members. 


I understand too that throughout 


the country thousands of Life Underwriters have 
joined the Treasury's great volunteer army for di- 
rect person-to-person sales during the Third War 


Loan. 


The true value of your work can be measured not 
only in the Payroll Savings Plans you have installed 
or the Bonds you sell. You are effectively preaching 
the gospel of patriotic thrift when such preaching is 
vital to your country’s best interests——From a let- 
ter to the Pittsburgh convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, written by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 


of the United States. 








of the NALU, holding its custom- 
ary separate session, first began by 
adopting a resolution renewing its 
pledge to give time and energy to 
furthering the sale of war bonds 
through payroll savings and other- 
wise as a prime contribution to vic- 
tory. Then it proceeded with the 
business of hearing from various 
members how they sold life insur- 
ance and serviced clients. This 
time, however, that was not all. 
The men of the Round Table were 
brought a message by Grant Tag- 
gart, retiring-president of the 
NALU and himself a former chair- 
man of the Round Table who is a 
life member. That message urged 
the million dollar producers to go 
further than has been their prac- 
tice in the past in stimulating and 
encouraging others to enter the 
coveted circle. Mr. Taggart (who 
paid for about $350,000 in August 
despite traveling some 50,000 miles 
this year fpr the Association) took 
the position that while member- 
ship in the Million Dollar Round 
Table might seem sufficient profes- 
sional activity, welfare of that 
membership depends on the status 
of life insurance as a whole and 
that the leaders can improve that 
status by aiding and abetting the 
others who are on the way up. Such 
help would produce results. 

Along the same lines as the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Taggart were the 
remarks made at the luncheon of 


the Round Table by H. T. Burnett. 
agency vice-president of the Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh, who 
urged million dollar men to help 
their co-workers to success. Mr. 
Burnett said it was their obligation 
to place life insurance selling on the 
highest possible plane and hinted, 
furthermore, that it was dangerous 
to forget a regular clientele in ef- 
forts to develop pension trust busi- 
ness. 

A. J. Ostheimer, III, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life’agent at Philadel- 
phia, was elected chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, suc- 
ceeding Ron Stever of Los Angeles. 
John E. Clayton, of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Newark, became 
vice-chairman (a _ newly-created 
post). The executive committee 
was increased from four to five 
members and the following were 
new members named to that com- 
mittee: Lou Behr, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; Ron Stever, Equi- 
table Society, Los Angeles, and 
Harold S. Parsons of the Travelers 
at Los Angeles. 

The women’s section of the 
NALU occupied a more prominent 
part than ever in the deliberations 
at Pittsburgh with more than 120 
present at its sessions. The work 
of this body and the increasing im- 
portance of the place that women 
play in life underwriting today will 
be reviewed in the next issue of 
The Spectator. 
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Dunsmore Agency 
Survey Story 


Concluded from Page 23) 


Prospect’s ability to save; 5. 
Physical condition. When examined 
last—prospect, wife, children; 6. 
Hobbies—activities, endless chain, 
reference leads; 7. Disposition of 
dividends; 8. Equitable coverage, 
term—R.A. conversion; 9. Home 
owner or renter. 

Another card contains on one 
side the illustration of the advan- 
tages of group insurance and on 
the reverse the following some- 
what alarming, to the prospect, in- 
formation on insurability: 


INSURABILITY 
In 1942 it was necessary for com- 
panies to decline insurance on 411,000 
applicants (1126 per day—every 24 
hours) for Ordinary Insurance 
amounting to $1,290,000,000 ($3,534, 
247 per day—every 24 hours). Four 
hundred and eleven thousand who did 
wait “for six months” or “until next 
year!” 
Investigation by the N. Y. Social 
Security Bord shows— 
1—That of 100 men at 55, 24 are 
broke, but 76 are reasonably in- 
dependent as far as income is 
concerned. 


2—BUT AT 65, only 10 years later, 
95 are broke. 

3—And of the 5 who at 65 are inde- 
pendent, 29 out of 30 of these 
die broke. 

All agents in the Dunsmore or- 
ganization are 100 per cent Equi- 
table Society men. Except for 
cases which exceed the Society’s 
limit, there is no life insurance 
from the organization going to 
other companies. In 1942, the 
agency accepted less than $100,000 
in brokerage business. 


SIMPLE ESTATE TAX 
APPROACH 


$100,000 Estate now requires 
total tax and administration ex- 
penses of $7,800. 

$10,000 of Ten Payment Life 
insurance at age 50 can be 
purchased for $750 net. 

This arrangement, although 
calling for possibly only $750 
payment in one year in the 
event of death in that time, 
does not require more than 
$7,500 to provide guaranteed 
cash for the Inheritance Tax 
and administration expenses. 


Typical agency meeting discussion topic with 
the Dunsmore staff members. 





The way to love 
anything is to real- 
ize that it might be 


lost. 
—G. K. Chesterton 


An aggressive, grow- 
ing company with 
over 135 millions in 
force and assets of 
over 40 millions: 
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Perspectives in Management 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the influence of the factor of size 
upon net cost. By grouping a num- 
ber of companies into categories of 
size, it becomes feasible to mea- 
sure this influence and to determine 
the range within which the optimal, 
or most favorable, size fails. This 
measure, also, employs the actu- 
arial net premium fund and the 
net cost ratio as factors. Exten- 
sive use has been made of it 
throughout the mathematical an- 
alyses which serve as a basis for 
this series of articles; careful test- 
ing of its validity by approved sta- 
tistical procedures justifies state- 
ment of the belief that it qualifies 
as a significant technique for the 
determination of vitally important 
considerations pertaining to the 
life insurance business. 

A word of caution should be reg- 
istered here with respect to em- 
ployment of the four measures 
which have been described above. 
They are intended to apply chiefly 
to companies possessing stable 
characteristics, such as adequate 
degree of maturity, continuing 
growth, reasonable uniformity of 
business practices, etc., and to ex- 
clude from consideration, for ex- 
ample, multiple-line insurance com- 
panies having life departments, 
such as the Travelers and the 
Aetna. Save for realized invest- 
ment gains and losses, which reflect 
themselves in the long run in cor- 
responding changes in the interest 
factor, the measures are all-inclu- 


sive; hence, they automatically 
eliminate the need for making a 
host of assumptions such as usually 
attach to attempts to distinguish 
among many component factors 
contributing in various degrees to 
the sum total of operating results 
achieved. 

The fifth, and final, measure to 
be considered calls for somewhat 
more extended explanation. It in- 
volves an accounting technique 
which has become widely accepted 
in the industrial and allied fields 
during recent years and should 
prove equally valid when applied to 
the affairs of life insurance com- 
panies. This technique aims to de- 
pict the economic characteristics 
of an enterprise by determining 
the so-called break-even, or cross- 
over, point—the point which sepa- 
rates unprofitable from profitable 
operation. It is of the greatest con- 
sequence to the success of a busi- 
ness enterprise that the break-even 
point should represent at all times 
a readily attainable level, and that, 
during periods of shrinking busi- 
ness volume, expense commitments 
should allow of commensurate 
downward revision of the point. 

The break-even point formula, 
according to Rautenstrauch,* is set 
forth below: 

B. E. P. equals 
Constant Total Expense 


1 | Variable Total oe ) 








Corresponding Sales 








“Gott Strafe Life Insurance. —A. Hitler 


It should be a safe assumption that the Beast of Berchtesgaden 
howls no Heils for life insurance as practiced in this free land. He 
cannot but view with consuming wrath a democratic institution that 
poured hundreds of millions into the Third War Loan Campaign— 
dollars, thriftily accumulated by provident Americans, that are help- 
ing mightily to nullify Nazidom’s “New Order.” 


Verily, Adolf can have-no love for life insurance. 


TALE DES INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


VIRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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It should be noted that classifica- 
tion of expenses into “constant” 
and “variable”, as required by this 
formula, involves the exercise of 
judgment. This is the only one of 
the five measures referred to in 
which this element is a factor. For 
that reason, and because inspection 
of the figures contained in the an- 
nual reports of life insurance com- 
panies cannot be relied upon for 
the necessary classification of the 
various items, the student of man- 
agement who does not have access 
to the books of account of a life 
insurance company is handicapped 
in using this measure. In a later 
article of this series the attempt 
will be made to give a demonstra- 
tion of a modified application of 
the principles involved. 


How Management May Profit by 
Employing Such Measures 


The case in favor of the value of 
employing measures of accomplish- 
ment has been presented adequate- 
ly enough in the foregoing discus- 
sion to make the recital of addi- 
tional considerations almost a work 
of supererogation. It may readily 
be taken for granted that the poli- 
cyholder would warmly welcome 
being supplied with the products of 
measurement, because they would 
enable him to substitute knowledge 
for a present stage of uncertainty 
or ignorance, and thus to establish 
a foundation of understanding and 
confidence underlying his attitude 
toward the business in general, as 
well as toward the particular com- 
pany, or companies, in which he 
has purchased protection. Life in- 
surance management may well pon- 
der carefully whether it would not 
conduce to the promotion of its 
best interests to furnish its sales 
representatives with information 
of significant character bearing 
upon progress, to the end that they 
may be equipped to perform more 
effectively in cementing relations 
with policyholders. 

With the ultimate return of 
peace, many millions of members 
of the armed forces will again take 
up civilian activities, and, in due 
course of time, become interested 
in the purchase of protection sup- 
plementary to that which they have 
secured through the medium of the 
Federal Government. Unfamiliar 
as most of them undoubtedly are 
with the legitimate cost of life in- 
surance, they have no means of 
judging the value of a policy of- 





*Vide RAUTENSTRAUCH, W.: The 

Design of Manufacturing Enterprises: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York and Chicago, 1941. 
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fered to them by a private com- 
pany, other than by comparing its 
premium rate with the one that the 
government charges. It will not be 
of any particular assistance to tell 
a returned soldier or sailor that his 
life insurance is carried by the 
government at less than cost and 
that the difference comes out of the 
pocket of the taxpayer. He will be 
critical of the much higher rate 
that the private company will have 
to charge and, in the absence of 
some standard of measurement and 
comparison which he will be able 
to understand and apply, it is not 
likely to be an easy task to con- 
vince him that the private com- 
pany is worthy of his patronage. 

With respect to the life insur- 
ance field and its relations with the 
government in general, it may not 
be amiss to point out that the spec- 
tre of governmental intervention 
will in all likelihood acquire sub- 
stance with the passage of time. 
The implied threat to the business 
as a whole is going to be difficult 
to combat, unless public opinion is 
on the side of the companies and is 
confirmed in the belief that the 
cost of the service they are per- 
forming is legitimate. It would, 
therefore, seem a wise move to 
counteract the possibility of gov- 
ernmental intervention by giving a 
continued demonstration, through 
measurement of accomplishment, 
of how effectively the companies 
have performed their trusteeship 
of the people’s savings. 

These observations should be 
supplemented, finally, by consider- 
ation of the question of measure- 
ment as it relates to improvement 
of the performance of management 
itself. To have at his disposal 
quantitative criteria of accomplish- 
ment in the significance and value 
of which he may repose confidence, 
will enable the chief executive to 
focus his mind and energy upon 
the things that really matter and 
to free himself from the need of 
diverting attention to relatively un- 
important problems. 

Under present conditions, to say 
nothing of those which the future 
may have in store, the pressure 
upon men who are directing the af- 
fairs of institutions in all fields of 
enterprise is increasing rather 
than diminishing; in many in- 
stances, indeed, it may be said to 
be mounting to the proportions of 
a crushing burden. Some of our 
ablest business executives are 
wearing themselves down in a fu- 
tile effort to keep abreast of their 
responsibilities. This may be be- 


cause they possess vertical rather 
than horizontal types of mind and 
do not realize that they could rise 
with less strain to greater heights 
of accomplishment if they would 
but learn how to deal with results 
instead of with the methods and 
facilities designed to achieve them. 

For the sake of conserving the 
strength and energy of men in the 
highest ranks of management and 
allowing them to exploit to the full 
their talents for leadership, it is 
unquestionably an enlightened step 
to supply them with comprehensive 
and reliable means of measuring 
accomplishment. With the use of 
these they will be better able to do 
iustice to the responsibilities fac- 
ing them and will also find it pos- 
sible to accord to their associates 
and subordinates greater degrees 
of freedom and initiative in the 
performance of the particular exec- 
utive tasks assigned to them. 

No institution can rise higher in 
the scale of accomplishment than is 
indicated by the level of the sum- 
total of capacity possessed by its 
executives. This truth needs to be 
emphasized again and again, for in 
heeding its varied implications lies 
the key to increased and increasing 
accomplishment. 


Leads in Club Members 


With twenty-seven representa- 
tives holding Million Dollar Round 
Table membership, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life tops all companies. 
Nine of its men are qualifying 
members, twelve are life members, 
and six are life and qualifying 
members, as follows: 


QUALIFYING—Meyer L. Bal- 
ser, J. Milton Edelstein, Theo. M. 
Green, C.L.U.; William L. Meissel, 
A. Jack Nussbaum, Comer C. 
Pierce, Lloyd C. Saunders, Wayne 
M. Trostle, Hal Van Cleve. 


LIFE—R. U. Darby, Harry I. 
Davis, R. W. Dozier, C.L.U.; Leo- 
pold V. Freudberg, Charles G. 
Keehner, George E. Lackey, C.L.U.; 
Henry G. Mosler, Harold L. Regen- 
stein, George H. Schumacher, Law- 
rence E. Simon, Caleb R. Smith, 
J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U. 


LIFE AND QUALIFYING— 
Daniel Auslander, C.L.U.; John E. 
Clayton, Henry W. Hays, C.L.U.; 
Royse W. Jackson, David Marx, Jr., 
Roderick Pirnie. 
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On July 28, 1937, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines issued a 
$15,000 policy to the sales manager of a 
large mercantile establishment. The 
Bankers Life agent suggested $100 per 
month income for the family in the 
event of the death of the insured. 


‘Make it $150 a month”, the prospect 
said. “That will be better. That will 
take care of the two children until they 
are graduated from High School.” 


The policy was written in that man- 
ner. 


On August 13, 1943, the insured man 
died, after a long illness and confine- 
ment in a hospital and a delicate and 
expensive surgical operation. The fam- 
ily savings had been used up; the fam- 
ily is dependent upon the Bankers Life 
policy. 


Just what will that $15,000 Bankers 
Life policy do for them? 


To start with, upon proof of death, 
the Bankers Life Company paid the 
widow $1,498.16—the “clean-up” fund. 


In addition, for the next 167 months 
she will receive a check every month 
from the Bankers Life Company for 
$149.81 and-on the 168th month will 
receive a fractional payment of $72.49; 
a total of $25,090.76. 


But this will not be all. 


The insured had provided that if his 
widow is living on the date of the last 
monthly payment (July 28, 1957) the 
final amount provided for in the policy 
is to be paid to her in further monthly 
instalments for a minimum fixed period 
of 20 years and as long thereafter as she 
is living. These payments will be $77 
a month. 


In other words, after July 28, 1957, 
the widow will receive a life income of 
$77 a month. These payments (over a 
minimum period of 20 years certain) to 
the widow or children in the event of 
her death will amount to $18,480; and 
they will continue so long as the widow 
may live. 


A recapitulation of the payments 
which the Bankers Life Company will 
make on the $15,000 policy, upon which 
premiums had been paid in the amount 
of $3,960, follows: 


Ghent Ca sicinnecacctec $ 1,498.16 
$149.81 per month for 
ERR te eee 25,018.27 


Final partial monthly payment 72.49 


Life income of $77 a month 
for a minimum period of 20 


PONE vccvdcavigeseteaacwes 18,480.00 
WOR COMMITEE, kn knee dccucns $45,068.92 
Profit on investment......... 1038 % 
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AGGREGATE BUSINESS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Totals, as of December 31, 1942, show results of policy terminations. Data are given for 303 organizations. y: 
(Concluded from Page 27) 
el 





Industrial 


Group | Ordinary 
Business | Grand 


Business Business 








TERMINATIONS (54 Companies) (All Companies) (66 Companies) Aggregates C 
By death . (No... = 291 ,379 772,212 1,063,591 ce 
DM Amount. . 123 ,035 ,220 743 ,407,759 165,514,062 1,031 ,957,041 ir 
By maturity = 125,807 524 ,098 649 ,905 ti 
Amount 10,603 176,470,717 88 ,566,773 265 ,048 ,093 
By expiry. | eS 841 845,10 1,049,626 1,895 ,575 y! 
Amount. 156 ,846 ,088 612,818,832 307,761,284 1,077,426 ,204 al 
By surrender eae 8 , 168 1,942,049 2,378,225 H 
Amount. 117,464 1,046 297,799 509,627,551 1,556 ,042,814 | 
By lapse... No...... 903 969,899 7,050,790 8,021 ,592 4 
Amount 337,721,325 1,712,622,631 1,521, 701,820 3,572 ,045,776 
By change No..... 62,884 1,411 64,295 L 
wd Amount 90,158,910 313 ,253 ,683 5,465,931 408 ,878 ,524 te 
By disability No... 2,256 1,100 3,356 
Amount 8,306,865 4,591,248 386,443 13,284,556 4 
Total terminations No. 1,752 2,733,501 | 11,341,286 14,076,539 
Amount 716,196,475 4,609,462,669 | 2,599,023,864 | 7,924,683,008 














AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
(Concluded from Page 25) 


the opening session of the Convention as a whole, with 
retiring President W. C. Schuppel in the chair, pro- 
vided outstanding programs. Real, lasting contribu- 
tions were made to the literature and learning of life 
insurance. 

In a later issue here will be given in some detail 
the thought-provoking informed and scholarly ad- 
dresses given. Noteworthy among these were those 
of W. M. Anderson, of the North American Life of 
Toronto, and H. A. Hedges, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. To the question 
“How should agents be paid?” Joseph C. Behan, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, replied 
and Beatrice Jones, of the Guardian Life, New York, 
answered the question, “Do women belong in life insur- 
ance?” : 

As was to be expected, president M. Albert Linton, 
of the Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, roused 
the meeting to a height of enthusiasm by his discus- 
sion of some present and future field problems. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life of Hartford, and W. T. Grant, president of 
the Business Men’s of Kansas City, Mo., also made 
valuable observations in commenting on Mr. Linton’s 
paper. 

Ralph H. Kastner, acting manager, presented the 
report of the Convention activities in 1943. 

A most touching tribute to the memory of Colonel 
Charles Burton Robbins, late manager and general 
counsel, was paid by Past-President Francis V. Kees- 
ling, assisted by Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
Prudential of Newark, and C. A. Craig, chairman of 
the executive committee, National Life and Accident, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The address of welcome was scholarly and interest- 
ing as made by Paul F. Jones, Illinois director of insur- 
ance. 

Lewis C. Douglas, president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, and deputy administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, made one of the outstanding 
addresses in the history of the American Life Conven- 
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tion. Mr. Douglas spoke of “the peace that some day 
will descend upon the world and our great stake in 
its preservation and of our place in the arrangements 
that will form the bone and marrow and the sinew 
of its durability.” Concluding, Mr. Douglas said “our 
mutual need for a solid cemented friendship once clear- 
ly understood as the hard core of the future peace 
must fashion between ourselves and Britain a working 
and satisfactory arrangement and between us both and 
Russia and China a clear association of interests and 
expression of responsibilities.” 

O. J. Arnold, chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the American Life Convention, jointly with 
George Willard Smith, chairman of a similar commit- 
tee from the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
authorized the following statement: 

“For some months, committees of the American 
Life Convention and Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents have been studying the organization and 
work of the two bodies with the view of expanding 
their services to the business and policyholders, and 
coordinating their activities.” 

At the meeting of the American Life Convention, 
a resolution was passed authorizing the appointment 
of a committee to continue the study of plans for the 
expansion of the work of the Convention and the 
coordination of the activities of the two associations 
under one organization. 

Recently, the executive committee voted to open 
membership of the Convention to all companies eligi- 
ble for membership regardless of size. 

At a meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, on October 1, the appointment of a com- 
mittee for similar study was authorized. The mem- 
bers of that committee are: George Willard Smith, 
president, New England Mutual Life, chairman; and 
James A. Fulton, president, Home Life; Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president, Bankers Life Company; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president, Metropolitan Life; George L. Harri- 
son, president, New York Life; M. Albert Linton, 
president, Providence Mutual Life; and Edmund 
Zacher, president, Travelers Insurance Company. 

Both committees will report back to their respective 
bodies for future consideration, whatever plans may 
be developed by them. 
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New Compensation Plan for Agents 
Announced by Mutual Life of New York 


NEW “Lifetime Plan” of com- 

pensation for field underwrit- 
ers of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, embodying 
continuous service fees, efficiency 
income for quality business and re- 
tirement income, as well as first- 
year and renewal commissions, was 
announced last week by J. Roger 
Hull, vice-president and manager 
of agencies. 

The major purposes of the new 
Lifetime Plan, Mr. Hull said, are 
to provide income for service to 
policyholders and for quality of 
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business, as well as for sales vol- 
ume; to stabilize the income of 
the company’s underwriters; to 
provide an increasing income on a 
given volume of business year by 
year; and to give greater compen- 
sation to career underwriters than 
to those who do an unsatisfactory 
job or who “try life insurance” and 
drop out. 

“The Mutual Lifetime Plan,” Mr. 
Hull said, “levels out and stabilizes 
the underwriter’s income by giving 
him sources of compensation other 
than for volume of production. It 
gives him, after a period of years, 
an assured minimum income, in ad- 
dition to commissions on new busi- 
ness. It provides a steady increase 
in income after he has become es- 
tablished in the business, and gives 
him a strong financial incentive to 
stay with the company on a career 
basis. Under the standard plans of 
compensation in effect for many 
years, an underwriter who has been 
in the business 20 years is still de- 
pendent upon new sales to the ex- 
tent of about 60 per cent of his 
income. Under the Mutual Life- 
time Plan, however, the ratio is re- 
versed so that an underwriter after 
20 years of service is dependent to 
the extent of about 40 per cent on 
new sales.” 

Under the new plan, an under- 
writer who enters the business at 
age 35, for example, and who 
writes $250,000 of life insurance 
each year until he is 65, can expect 
an income (based on average as- 
sumptions as to quality, persistency 
and mortality) of approximately 
$6,100 his fifth year in the busi- 
ness, and steady increases there- 
after to a peak of approximately 
$9,300 in his thirtieth year, fol- 
lowed by a retirement income that 
is never less than $3,4/0 annually 
thereafter. 

After a grade-in scale for the 
first two years, the Mutual Life- 
time Plan provides a first-year 
commission of 45 per cent, a sec- 
ond-year renewal of 12 per cent 
and a third-year renewal of 8 per 
cent. The second and third year 
renewals are vested after three 
years of service. Non-vested re- 
newals of 4 per cent are subject 
to a minimum production require- 
ment and are paid from the fourth 
to the tenth years inclusive. Be- 
ginning in the eleventh year, a 2 
per cent service fee is paid an- 


nually so long as the policy remains 
in force on a premium-paying ba- 
sis, and provided the underwriter 
stays with the company, continues 
to produce and renders satisfactory 
service to his policyholders. In ad- 
dition, Efficiency Income, based on 
certain factors of quality rating, is 
paid to underwriters who remain 
under contract, for quality business 
that stays in force. Such income is 
paid three times on each year’s 
production. It is paid first begin- 
ning in the fifth year on business 
in force four years, again in the 
tenth year on business in force nine 
years and again in the fifteenth 
year on business in force 14 years. 
While this Efficiency Income is 
paid each year on a different block 
of business, the effect is to provide 
a continuing annual income to the 
underwriter. 

In addition to these sources of 
income, the new Mutual Lifetime 
Plan includes the company’s regu- 
lar Retirement Plan for field un- 
derwriters, which is created by 
joint deposits by the underwriter 
and the company. The retirement 
income now will be payable at op- 
tional ages 60 to 70 and provides 
either a life income or a joint an- 
nuity, whichever the underwriter 
may elect, as well as death and dis- 
ability benefits. 

“The straight commission sys- 
tem of compensation was adequate 
some 35 years ago when it was 
adopted in its present general 
form,” Mr. Hull declared in an- 
nouncing the plan, “because in 
those days the volume of insurance 
in force that required servicing 
was much smaller in relation to the 
amount of new business being writ- 
ten. Today, however, the character 
of the business and the duties of 
the underwriter have radically 
changed, and stress must be laid 
not only on the acquisition of suffi- 
cient new business to maintain a 
healthy ratio, but the quality and 
proper servicing of that business 
as well. For that reason a shift in 
methods of compensating full-time, 
career underwriters has been inevi- 
table for several years.” Mr. Hull 
added that in recognition of this 
trend, work was started on a new 
plan over two years ago and that 
The Mutual Lifetime Plan was the 
result not only of exhaustive Home 
Office research but of constant col- 
laboration with the company’s field 
underwriters and managers as well. 
The new plan, Mr. Hull said, was 
-ade possible by the recent amend- 
ment to the New York Insurance 
Law. 
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You Have to Know 


And Love Work 


It’s a thrill to see a life insur- 
ance policy go into action, says Ivan 
F. Childs, supervisor of the W. A 
Fraser Agency of the Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines. Recounting 
for the readers of Onward, house 
organ of the company, the story of 
his first death claim, Mr. Childs 
writes, “It seemed to me remark- 
able that my first death claim should 
be on a boy I had known since he 
was a lad just starting to school in 
long Pine, Neb., where I also went 
to school for seven years, graduat- 
ing from high school there. I have 
known the family for 15 years. 
Dame Fortune has never smiled on 
them, but they have always been 
good citizens and honest, hard- 
working people. 

“T had tried to sell this young man 
over a period of three years dating 
from the time he was working on 
a ranch south of Long Pine to the 
time I took his application June 7, 
1942.” On that June day Childs 
saw Edward walking down the 
street, so parked his car and hailed 
the boy. “We talked about saving 
money and how it could best he 
done the life insurance way,” re- 
lates Supervisor Childs. “Our visit 
resulted in an application for $2,000 
20-Payment Life. And,” continues 
the author, “another angle about 
this case that should be of value to 
us in the field is the fact that 
Edward had to be sold on the idea 


of buying life insurance in a private 
company because he intended to 
take government insurance when 
he was inducted. If he had waited 
to do that, he would have died un- 
insured. 

“TI am firmly convinced that you 
have to know life insurance to love 
it and have to love it to sell it,” 
concludes Mr. Childs, for “it is 
amazing what it takes sometimes 
to make people see the miracle of 
Life Insurance in Action.” 


Old Prospects With 
New Money 


Leading producers of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, meet- 
ing in annual convention at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, were told 
by W. Edwin White, vice-president 
and director of agencies, that every 
indication points to # banner year 
for life insurance. The average size 
of policies sold by the Continental 
advanced by more than 6 per cent 
in the past year and volume of sales 
advanced by almost one-third. 
Speaking of today’s opportunities, 
Mr. White said: 

“Today’s best prospects are in 
practically the same fields that you 
fcound them before. However, the 
larger producers are extending 
themselves into more fields than 
they generally work. 

“There are some men, for exam- 
ple, who have worked limited age 
groups. I know of many who con- 
centrated on young men. If we fol- 











THE INCOME TAX PROBLEM 


HE income tax problem has been magnified in the minds of 
the so-called “bread and butter” prospects—that is, those who 
buy insurance in the $2,500 to $10,000 brackets. This objection 


can be overcome by motivation. 


Say, “Mr. Prospect, in spite of high taxes you have more money 
now than when you entered this world; even though you are now 
married you have more money than you did before. In spite of 
the war you have a larger net spendable income than in pre-war 
days, and there can be no question but that your wife and children 
still need protection. As a matter of fact, because of higher taxes 
and increased living costs, they need MORE protection. Mr. Pros- 
pect, the welfare of your family is your obligation and the only 
way you can meet this obligation to them is through life insur- 


ance.” —Peoples Life Leader. 
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OUTSTANDING LIFE 


low the army’s division and classify 
the young men’s group as being 
from 18 to 38, we immediately rec- 
ognize that half of these prospects 
of the man who limits himself to 
this field have gone into service. 
That doesn’t mean that you should 
stop working the age group from 
18 to 38, for those who remain are 
probably the best life insurance 
prospects in the group. A large 
proportion of them have wives and 
children. A man with a wife and 
youngsters, as a rule, is the best 
life insurance prospect you can 
find. 

“Another group of them has been 
deferred because of occupation, and 
many of these are in better cir- 
cumstances than they have ever 
been before. The last cause for de- 
ferment in this class is physical. 
but that doesn’t necessarily make 
them uninsurable. Many a man can 
qualify for life insurance who may 
not qualify for the armed services. 
So, continue to work men in the 18 
to 38 age group but don’t limit 
yourself to them, for it is apparent 
that you need additional sources if 
you are to have as many prospects 
as usual. 

“Where should you turn to make 
up your loss in numbers? One of 
such markets is. the woman buyer. 
There are more women employed 
today than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. It has been esti- 
mated that there are nearly 15 mil- 
lion employed women in the United 
States. Their incomes are at the 
highest level in history. They have 
earned a place in business and in 
industry and you can be sure that 
they will not give it up when this 
emergency is over. Women are, 
therefore, one of the large new 
markets for life insurance. They 
are naturally thrifty. If you need 
some new and good prospects in- 
vestigate this field. 

“Have you done much work on 
doctors and dentists? They make 
a wonderful field at this time. 
Never have they had so many 
patients who are able to pay. A 
doctor is allowed $5 for making a 
life insurance examination for our 
company. Many agents have re- 
ported to me that they have diffi- 
culty in getting doctors to make 
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calls. That’s the best evidence you 
could ask for as to the affluence of 
the medical profession. Any time 
«x doetor turns down a sure $5 bill 
for making an insurance examina- 
tion, he must be loaded with good 
paying patients. I heard of an un- 
derwriter who produced a quarter 
of a million dollars of business in 
4 months on doctors and dentists. 
That’s a lot of business from any 
class. 

“If you live in «a community 
where you can tap the farm mar- 
ket you will find it better than it 
has been in years. The farmer was 
never better off. Prices are high 
and there is a market for every- 
thing he can grow. 

“This is a perfect time for busi- 
ness insurance. For example, there 
never was a time when the story of 
the need for key man insurance 
carried quite so much punch as it 
does today. Everyone has a keen 
uppreciation of the value of man- 
power. Most concerns are faced 
with a shortage in numbers. It 
should not be hard to make them 
vealize the tremendous loss _ they 
would sustain if one of their key 
men should be lost to them. Don’t 
everlook corporation and partner- 
ship possibilities. The employer- 
employee lines are running at peak 
today. All companies writing group 
coverages are showing substantial 
increases. 

“Many agents are making much 
of these 5 per cent plans. A lot of 
interest and not a iittle business 
has been produced through pension 
plans. I do not believe there has 
ever been a time when the employer 
was more receptive tc such a plan. 
There certainly has never been a 
time when it could be purchased 
on so favorable a basis insofar as 
cost to the employer is concerned.” 


Talking Yourself Out 
Of Business 


All too often a salesman will leave 
with his prospect simply this 
thought and nothing more: “Well, 
he certainly has a fine command of 
the English language.” In other 
words, the salesman can, if he is 
not careful, talk himself right past 


AGENTS ARE SELLING 








Relaxing Pressure 


Many prospects have a fear of being 
“sold,” which leads them to resist any sug- 
gestion made, no matter how valid. One 
way to ease this pressure is to talk about 
the prospect's present insurance. Proceed 
as if the fact had been all settled that he 
will not buy additional insurance. Once 
launched into a discussion of the insurance 
he already owns, you will usually note his 
tense resistance loosening and his interest 
arising as he lowers his guards.—Nylic Re- 
view. 








the dotted line. Wilson Slick, man- 
ager of the Reliance at Johnstown, 
Pa., devotes the following little 
essay to this subject: 

An outstanding interpreter of 
life insurance sales problems stated 
recently that, in his opinion, life 
insurance salesmen have _ talked 
away over the heads of the new 
field of industrial prospects. He 
indicated it required 100 years to 
educate business men to the idea 
of program life insurance and that, 
in a moment, we have attempted 
to widen the knowledge of indus- 
trial employes from the usual $500- 
to-$1000-to-bury-me-policy to pro- 
grams, Pension Trusts, etc. We 
agree thoroughly with this writer. 

But, we shall go a step further. 
We hold that our contemporary 
salesmen have been missing the 
boat for many years—with the bet- 
ter and larger buyers. We have 
seen too many life insurance sales- 
men talk themselves out of this 
business. 





A Tried and Proved Sales 
Fundamental 


Never allow yourself to become 
involved in an argument with a 
prospect. This sage advice has been 
said so often and in so many differ- 
ent ways that it always sounds like 
a new discovery in the science of 
salesmanship. Just how long ago 
the truth of this philosophy dawned 
upon men interested in public re- 
lations we do not know, but this is 
the way Abraham Lincoln, truly a 
master salesman, expressed it many 
years ago. 

“If you would win a man to your 
cause first convince him that you 
are his friend. Therein is a drop 
of honey which catches his heart 
which, say what we will, when once 
gained you will have little trouble 
in convincing his judgment of your 
cause. 

“On the contrary, assume to dic- 
tate to his judgment or to command 
his action and he will retreat with- 
in himself, close all the avenues to 
his head and heart; and though 
your cause be naked truth itself 
and though you throw it with more 
than herculean force and precision, 
you will be no more able to pierce 
him than to penetrate the hard 
shell of the tortoise with a rye 
straw. 

“Such is man and so he must be 
understood by those who would 
lead him, even to his best inter- 
ests.” 











“HE BUYS WITH HIS HEART” 


NOWLEDGE as an end in itself has been overemphasized. I do 
not mean by that statement to indicate that knowledge of our 
business is not essential. It is tremendously important, and life in- 
surance cannot adequately be sold without it, but knowledge is not 
enough. It must be applied to be effective. A prospect with $1000 
of life insurance in force is much better off than a prospect with a 
fine $100,000 program and no life insurance in force. The time will 
never come, in my opinion, when prospects will “apply” for life 
insurance. It will always have to be sold. We would do well to 
remember that in constantly advancing the standards of learning 
requisite for the job of underwriter. we cannot disregard the very 
cogent necessity of actually selling. 
A man knows with his brain. He buys with his heart.—Willard 
K. Wise, Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life. 
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INSURANCE CO. 


~ GALVESTON, TEX s—W. L. MOODY, Jr., President 




















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
ment‘oned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OW to sell more life insurance? Why, ask more 

people to buy it. It’s as simple as that, if you will 
bear with unsolicited and perhaps impertinent advice. 
Of course, the entire operation consists of a combina- 
tion of several small accomplishments, but all will 
agree that a prime fundamental of successful selling 
lies in optimum exposure of virgin application blanks 
to the attention of prospects. I was in the office of an 
agency manager the other day when he was consider- 
ing the purchase of a sales service which, freely admit- 
ted by its sponsor, offered nothing new or startingly 
original, but which did serve constantly to remind pro- 
ducing agent of the necessity of performing a multi- 
tude of routine tasks. In my opinion, his service was 
worth while, for after many years on a job a man is 
likely to develop the conviction that he can do that 
work with his eyes closed—and often does just that, 
with the result that he may sometimes neglect impor- 
tant detail. 


CTUALLY, while I am not of a mind to discourage 
A wealthy agents and managers in the matter of 
spending an extra dollar for any manner of sales aids, 
it is not imperative that the agent lay out funds for a 
workable reminder system for his own guidance. 
Every competent life underwriter can blueprint his 
sales operation and check his progress in every case. 
There are a great many “musts’ but the number will 
vary according to the methods of each individual 
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F there was ever a time for life insurance men to in- 

dulge in self-analysis and then do something about 
it, the time is now. For after years of strong buyer 
resistance, we are now entering a period made to order 
for the salesman. 


URING the long “Times are too uncertain” period, 
many life insurance men felt that it didn’t matter 
what you told them or how often you said it, your re- 
sults were bound to be unsatisfactory. This attitude 
of course, was never correct since it was purely emo- 
tional. But many of our more practical associates ar- 
rived at a discouraging answer through analysis of 
their own efforts and results. These men told us that 
it would take twice the effort to attain the results they 
were used to. They told us that each call had only half 
its previous dollar value. 
3 * *” 


HERE has been a basic change over the last year 
or so, and this change has been accentuated in the 
last month. The psychology of the buyer is once again 
favorable to the sale of life insurance. 
Generally a life insurance agent can trace poor re- 
sults to one or a combination of the following: 
Not enough calls 
Poor presentation 
Lack of personal effectiveness 
Fortunately, the third cause, the most difficult to cor- 
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agent. The list should be reviewed before each inter- 
view and no essential should ever be slighted. 
* * _ 

WO of the most important motivators available to 

the life insurance salesman will always be the item 
of change of age—the bargain factor—and daring the 
prospect to pass the medical examination—the threat 
of uninsurability. In this connection, it should add 
fuel to the flames of anxiety to inform the prospect 
that in 1942 it was necessary for life insurance compa- 
nies to decline to insure the lives of more than 400,000 
applicants who sought protection through Ordinary 
policies te the total of $1,290,000,000! These are just 
two of the “don’t forgets” in selling; one reminds the 
prospect that it is going to cost him more tomrrow and 
the other suggests that he may not be able to get it, 
and no kidding. 

* * * 
It sen item in the list, and one that should 
serve the agent well in these days of scarcity, 

can be tabbed “Courtesy.” Customers everywhere have 
all but forgotten the old, familiar phrase, “Yes sir, 
and what can we do for you today?” That has been 
cut down to a curt and truculent “Well?” in most in- 
stances, which affords life insurance men the opportu- 
nity of bringing into the offices and homes of his pros 
pects real, old-fashioned, pre-war, common, ordinary 
politeness in business dealings. Always important. 
this quality should pay added dividends for the 
duration. 
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rect, is also the least common. Most of the difficulty 
stems from the first two. 
% * * 
BVIOUSLY, now is the time to do something 
about it. Surely it is not too difficult to study a 
presentation and then drill on it again and again un- 
til it has been mastered. It is not too difficult either 


to put in a full day’s work. The rewards for these two 


comparatively simple measures are far greater than 
they ever have been. 
* * * 

URGE a three-month campaign for all those life in 

surance men whose work has been less than satisfac- 
tory. The first step is a prospect inventory in which 
should be entered the name of every prospect who in 
the last three years refused to buy because “the times 
are too uncertain” or because of some equally superfi- 
cial reason. The names of all prospects whose ages 
change during this period should also be entered. All 
clients who have previously been sold, but whose pro- 
grams are not yet complete, should be listed. And, of 
course, all new prospects who have not yet been called 
on, should find places. 

ro * = 

F this prospect inventory is completed and kept go 

ing, and as few as six calls a day are made for three 
months, the agent will not only make 1943 a successfu! 
year, but he will, as well, insure his success for 1944. 








They Serve 
in Peace and in War 





* Fighting men from The State Life 
Organization have pledged their lives | 
in the cause of Freedom. . . The State 
Life owns $11,000,000 in War Bonds 
and other U. S. Government securi- 
ties . . . Payments to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries total $140,000,000 
. . . Life Insurance and The State 
Life serve in Peace and in War. | 
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THE STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















The Old Naval Officer 


He was a young Ensign just out of Annapolis when in 
1891 he started a 20 Payment Life policy of $3,000. In 
1894 he started another of $3,000, and in 1906 still another, 
of $5,000. In 1911, 1914, 1926, respectively, these policies 
became full paid, and he no longer continued paying pre- 
miums, but in each case dividends were thereafter 
awarded annually. When he died at age 75 he was a 
Rear Admiral, retired. | 





On the first policy he had paid in $1,572.00 in premiums, 
the dividends returned to him had amounted to $1,247.67, 
so that the net cost for 52 years of insurance of $3,000 had 


been $324.33. 
On the second policy he had paid in $1,672.20 in pre- 
miums, the dividends had come to $1,095.97. Net cost for 


49 years’ insurance was $576.23. 

On the third policy, premiums totaling $4,054.20, divi- 
dends totaling $1,648.35; net cost for 37 years’ insurance, 
$2,405.85. ; 

His family received a total of $11,000, the net cost of 
which had been $3,306.41. 

In addition to that insurance, he had had $3,000 in 
another company since 1894, plus $7,500 through the Navy 
Mutual Aid since 1898, plus $10,000 Government insurance 
since 1920. Life insurance enabled this thrifty Old Naval 
officer to leave an insurance estate of $31,500. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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WIDENED HORIZONS 


With 
Guardian Graph-Estate* 


For Stronger Closing Technique 

For Greater Professional Prestige 

For A Sales-Track to Run On 
and For Disclosing Specific Needs— 


GRAPH-ESTATE is most certainly not for 
complete programming only. . . . It is used 
daily for the prospect of limited income, for 
one whose house of protection is completely 
charted but lacking some one or two “bricks” 
in its construction, for the one who is not yet 
interested in a long-range program but will 
buy for a specific need. 


*Patented by The Guardian. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A Mutual Company New York City 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 














HIS BEST SALES WERE 
“PERFECT PROTECTION” 


Says Reliance Representative T. c 

“I never made better sales than those with Perfect 
Protection. It has been proven, time and again, 
the most satisfactory insurance to sell. I also doubt 
if there is another life insurance company in which 
every agent receives so much personal consideration 
from every official and employee in the Home Office.” 


Mr. T. last year received $13,520.06 in 
Reliance Life commissions. Here he expresses 
a thought that scores of other Reliance repre- 
sentatives have . . . appreciation for the per- 
sonal attention they get from the Home Office. 
For more information about Perfect Protection 
see the local Reliance Manager or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HE weary salesman glanced at the clock over the 

hotel desk and groaned inwardly. One forty-five 
A. M.! And he had a report to make up before he 
could crawl into bed. On top of that he had an 8:30 
appointment the next morning. He grumbled at the 
train service. He grumbled at the kind of job that 
gave a man no rest. He grumbled and grumbled 
until finally, reports finished, undressed, he phoned 
the operator to call him at 7:30. He sank into 
oblivion. 


* 


EEPLY etched in his subconscious mind was the 

urgency of the appointment next morning. So 
deeply that during the night he dreamed the operator 
was ringing him. The dream persisted until he 
dreamed he answered the phone. “Seven-thirty!” 
said the dream voice over the dream telephone. 
“Okay,” said the dream salesman—and promptly got 
back in bed. The dream stopped. Sometime later 
the salesman woke and sat bolt upright in bed. “Hells 
Bells!” he exclaimed. “I went back to sleep.” The 
dream had ended but the effects lingered on. He 
jumped up and looked at his watch. It had stopped. 
Raising the curtain he peered at the city hall clock, 
a block away. “Five-thirty!” he gasped. “I slept 
all day.” The early morning sounds along the river- 
front were not entirely unlike the mid-winter sounds 
at the end of the business day. The sleep-drugged 
man gazed stupidly at the clock. “Well, it’s too late 
to do anything, now. Might as well lie down until 
dinner time.” And forthwith rolled back into bed. 


* = * 


E was suddenly awakened by the jangling phone. 
“Seven-thirty!” said a blithe voice. “Okay.” 
Then suddenly he remembered. “Holy Smoke! I slept 
clear through tomorrow night!” Without bothering 
to reconcile his grammar with the calendar he grab- 
bed the phone again. “What the hell is the idea, 
letting me sleep through yesterday?” he stormed to 
the operator. “Huh?” was the bewildered response. 
He repeated his indignant question and proceeded to 
tell the girl what he thought of the hotel, the staff, 
the town and inefficiency in general. The girl could 
reply only in monosyllabic bewilderment. He banged 
the receiver down angrily when he had finished his 


tirade. 
* * + 


LUGGISHLY he began to dress and then stopped. 
He sat down abruptly. Uncertainty flashed across 

his face. He reached again for the phone. “Say! 
When did I check in here?” he asked. A few seconds 
later the girl replied in an awed whisper “Wednes- 
day.” He hung up thoughtfully and sat there a few 
minutes, pondering. It was no use. He could not 
even remember what day he had arrived. Once more 
he reached for the phone. “How much is my bill?” 
A moment later the voice replied again and this time 
it carried the unmistakable suspicion that it was 
talking to a lunatic. “Your bill is $3.50, for one 
night.” 

“Thanks!” he said, hanging up. 

He proceeded to get dressed. 
time. It was just a dream.” 


“I knew it all the 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


HERE are many in Canada today cheering and 

gloating over the successes of the Co-Operative 
Commonwealth Federation party in the recent pro- 
vincial election in Ontario and a few Dominion bye- 
elections. Undoubtedly, the C.C.F., as it is commonly 
called, has made important gains and must be con- 
sidered as an important political influence from here 
on. In fact, at this moment the C.C.F. is the opposi- 
tion party in Ontario, which, in our political set-up, 
is one of the utmost importance. 


* x * 


LREADY there are some who see a C.C.F. sweep 
in the next Dominion election, which must be 
held within two years anyway. If such a development 
occurs, we would have ensconced behind the governing 
desks at Ottawa untried and inexperienced persons 
whose capabilities would be open to question and under 
whose guidance Canada might find herself plunged 
into financial chaos. The life insurance business is 
following these political developments and for a very 
sound reason. For, under the C.C.F. platform, which 
can only be invoked if they secure a majority in the 
Federal House at Ottawa, life insurance will become 
but a toy, to be played with as fancy dictates. Life 
insurance, if some C.C.F.-ers get their way, could be 
taken over by the state. If not actually taken over, 
the companies would be told what to do---or else. 


x * * 


E are not worrying about the life insurance com- 
panies themselves. No better-maraged group 
of firms will be found anywhere than those we have in 
Canada. Sound business lies behind every move, every 
decision made. But we do fear for the people them- 
selves who, when it comes down to the fine point, are 
the life insurance business. It is their money which 
is being invested by life companies and from which 
dividends are paid; it is their money which is re- 
turned in times of stress—and with interest. It is 
a part of their every day life. It is with them from 
cradle to grave. 
* * * 
T is for the people to realize what they are doing if 
they go haywire at the polls and place in power ir- 
responsible “down-with-the-capitalist” socialists. For 
no matter how you slice it, the C.C.F. in Canada 


smacks of out-and-out Communism. It is for the ~° 


Canadian people to decide whether they want to jeop- 
ardize their life investments, now sound and secure 
behind the guarantee of every life insurance company 
in Canada. It is for the Canadian laborer, who has 
been hoodwinked by the high-pressured labor propa- 
ganda of the C.C.F. into voting for them, to decide 
whether his family will get cash for his policy—or 
just vague promises—if the worst should happen to 
him. 
* * * 

HE life insurance business sees the dangers that 

lie ahead of us in Canada, if our present and stable 
two-party system is tossed into the ashcan. But we 
fear that the people can’t see beyond their noses. 
There are enough of them in Canada today to put a 
C.C.F.-Communist regime into power. There are 
enough of them blind enough to cripple the credit 
structure of this country without knowing what they 
are doing. They are dazzled by promises of minimum 
wages of $3,000 per annum, etc. 
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WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE sae: pul 


YOU'RE IN THE ARMY NOW! 


Life insurance salesmen have been in service all 
along—in the Life Service Forces. You're in the 
LSF, a specialist in security, just as the Army 
Service Forces, or ASF, are specialists in the 
service of supply. The ASF sees that men and 
materials get to the right place at the right 


time. And it's your job to see that men and 
women bring up reinforcements of life insurance 
to win battles for their families—before it's too 


late. 


IFE insurance doesn’t go , political in Canada. It’s 

not made that.way. It looks after its own chest- 
nuts and makes a good job of it. It looks after its 
policyholders and makes a good job of that. It looks 
after Canada in time of war and makes a good job of 
that. The time has come, we honestly believe, when 
it should begin to acquaint its policyholders (a most 
powerful voting force) of the dangers that lie ahead 
for us if the C.C.F. ever gets into power. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Subscriptions to date by American and Canadian 
life insurance companies in the Third War Loan Drive 
as reported to the Institute of Life Insurance, amount 
to $1,662,709,000. This represents subscriptions en- 
tered so far by companies comprising more than 90 
per cent of the business. A number of companies in 
reporting their subscriptions indicated that they 
planned to increase the amount later. In releasing the 
figures, the Institute emphasized that in a majority 
of cases the subscriptions made by individual com- 
panies had already been included in the totals for the 
States in which they were filed. With part of the busi- 
ness still to be heard from, the total already exceeds 
the aggregate of subscriptions by all life insurance 
companies in the Second War Loan Drive. 


* * * 


Throwing its full weight into the cooperative cam- 
paign sponsored by the life insurance companies of 
America to aid our Government in holding down prices 
and in stemming the tide of inflationary tendencies, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life has reproduced the first 
of the series of newspaper advertisements, in folder 
form for enclosing with premium notices mailed dur- 
ing September and October. 

Colonel Franklin D’Olier, was chairman of the U. S. 
Treasury War Finance Committee for the State of 
New Jersey, and designated the week of Sept. 20 as 
Life Insurance Agents’ Week. Representatives of all 
insurance companies doing business in the State of 
New Jersey participated in the sale of war bonds. 

Lieutenant Robert M. Tedlock, St. Louis Flying 
Fortress pilot with a record of 50 bombing raids over 
France, North Africa, Pantelleria, Italy and Sicily, 
recently visited former associates at the home office 
of General American Life Insurance Company. 


* * 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J., served as 
general chairman of the Montclair District for the 
Third War Bond Drive. 


Work of the Special Gifts Committee of the Kansas 
City War Chest and Community Fund Campaign be- 
gan Tuesday, Sept. 21. This committee is charged 
with the responsibility of accounting for $1,050,000 of 
Kansas City’s quota of $2,300,000, and solicitations 
from the larger donors will be made in advance of the 
regular campaign. J. C. Higdon, vice-president of 
3usiness Men’s Assurance Company, was chairman of 
the committee. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


Employees of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company were signally honored by the United States 
Army at a public ceremony in recognition of extra 
work performed by Fort Wayne business men at the 
Casad Army Ordnance Depot near Fort Wayne. Forty 
of the seventy men who were honored for having spent 
50 or more spare hours helping out at the Ordnance 
Depot were home office employees of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, sub- 
mitted to Walter Johnson, chairman, Communities Di- 
vision, New York War Finance Committee, a report 
showing that, with the Third War Loan Drive at the 
half-way mark, the employees and New York City 
agents of The Equitable already had completed sales 
of $6,350,000 of bonds to upwards of 3500 individual 
purchasers. 

Employees of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company home office, more than 700 strong, be- 
came war bond salesmen in the community as part of 
their contribution to the Third War Loan campaign. 
This is one of the largest armies of home solicitors 
ever turned loose in Springfield and their efforts at 
bond selling were entirely independent of whatever 
they as employees of the company purchased. 


AGENCIES 


H. Grice Hunt, of South Carolina, won the presi- 
dency of the leading life production club for the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chatta- 
nooga, at the same time he qualified as a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table for the period May 1, 
1942, to April 30, 1943. In qualifying his paid volume 
was $1,326,828. 

*% * * 

The appointment of Edwin R. Erickson as general 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y., for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has been announced. Mr. 
Erickson, who has been associate general agent at Buf- 
falo since 1930, assumed his new duties on Sept. 1, 
when Percy G. Lapey retired as Buffalo general agent 
after thirty-eight years in that post. 

* * 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
announces the appointment of Frank R. Anderson as 
general agent of a new agency established by the 
company in Miami, Fla. 

* * * 

John E. Neal, a Virginian by birth and a former 
educationalist, has been appointed manager for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in Spartanburg, 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


S. C. He succeeds A. C. Turbeville, who has trans- 
ferred to Florence, S. C., where he is now in charge 
of the insurance company’s district office. 


The appointment of two of its personal producers 
to the post of general agent has been made by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. Merrill H. Bowles now heads 
the Bangor (Me.) office, and Harold C. Hathaway is 
in charge at Portland. They are the son and son-in- 
law, respectively, of the late Harvey W. Bowles, who 
until his recent death had been general agent at 
sangor since 1913, and also at Portland since 1934. 

William R. Harrison returned to his home state on 
Sept. 1 as manager of the Union Central Agency at 
Little Rock, Ark. Joe W. Cooper, formerly manager at 
Little Rock, will continue with the agency as associate 


manager. 
* * * 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance will be held Wednesday, Dec. 1, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, in New York City. 

* * % 

Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, sponsor 
of Senate Bill 1016 to permit deductions of payment 
of life insurance premiums from gross incomes for 
income tax purposes, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters at the La Salle Hotel on Sept. 28. Sena- 
tor Bridges spoke on “The Future of Life Insurance.” 

* * * 


John H. Jamison, manager of field training for the 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, was. 


the speaker on Oct. 5 at the annual meeting of the 
Life Agency Managers of Chicago. He talked on 
“Needed: A Philosophy of Management.” Mr. Jamison, 
who was formerly on the staff of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, is a widely recognized author- 
ity on agency management practices. 

Buffalo was selected as the location of the 1944 mid- 
year meeting at a post convention session of the 
board of trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters held in Pittsburgh. Roanoke also ex- 
tended an invitation to entertain the midyear meeting 
and expressed the hope that it would be granted that 
privilege at some future date. The Association’s board 
also went on record as favoring the holding of a 
streamlined annual convention next year, the time and 
place to be decided at a later date. 

* x * 

The Managers’ Magazine trophy, awarded annually 

for the most outstanding accomplishment by General 


Agents’ and Managers’ Divisions throughout the coun- 
try, has been won by the Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago for the outstanding job done by any man- 
ager’s group during the current year. 

* * * 


COMPANIES 


Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, medical director of 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Montclair, 
N. J., was appointed vice-president recently. Dr. 
Schwarz’s connection with Bankers National Life 
dates back to 1928, being appointed assistant medical 
director in that year, and medical director in 1930. 

* * * 

Morris H. LeVita, statistician for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has been appointed comp- 
troller of the Commonwealth Life in Louisville, Ky., 
according to an announcement by President Morton 
Boyd. He succeeds H. B. Hill, resigned. 

* * * 

War time is thrift time for policyholders of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, who are doing 
so well at keeping up their policies that the company’s 
gain of ordinary insurance in force for the year to 
Sept. 1 was $20,152,697, the largest since 1929. The 
gain for August alone with $3,216,683, and the ordi- 
nary total at the end of that month was $819,966,921. 

* * * 

The board of directors of the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company announced that B. G. Harrison, who 
for the past three and a half years has acted as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, has been named vice- 
president and treasurer, and Russell A. Frederick, 
former assistant actuary, was named secretary. 

The resignation of Jack T. Lynn as vice-president of 
General American Life Insurance Company in charge 
of the agency department and the appointment of 
Ripley E. Bowden, second vice-president, as his suc- 
cessor, has been announced by Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent. 

* * 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company announces 
that at the end of the first 37 weeks of this year its 
gain in Ordinary insurance in force is greater than 
the gain in any previous year in its history. In In- 
dustrial also all previous full year’s records have been 


broken by the gain in the first 37 weeks. 
* * * 

Dr. Dick P. Wall, of Galveston, Tex., has been 
elected medical director of the American National In- 
surance Company. Although Dr. Wall will continue his 
private practice in the city, he will devote the neces- 
sary time to his new duties to assure the proper func- 
tioning of the medical department of the company. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HERE else would you have expected me to be, 
W the nine-month days beset September, than 
in Pittsburgh? Did they not hold the fifty-fourth 
annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters there from September 12 to 17? They 
did! And has it not been my privilege to be reporting 
on such sessions since about 1923? It has! There- 
fore—you guessed it—I was in Pittsburgh. By the 
way, there are plenty of Pittsburgs in the United 
States, but only one Pittsburgh—with an “h”. 
¥* * * 
O there I was, standing on a corner diagonally 
across the street from the William Penn Hotel, 
and above me, in the dusk, winked an electric sign that 
read: “Grant’s Hill Tavern.” And walking toward me 
down the thoroughfare came Grant L. Hill, agency 
director of the Northwestern Mutual Life at Milwau- 
kee! No, he doesn’t “own a piece of the joint”—in 
fact, I doubt that he’s ever been in it; but the coin- 
cidence of names was caught by many others besides 
me and Grant Hill was ribbed to a fare-thee-well! 
* * * 
N front of a theatre marquee I saw Herb Lindsley, 
of the Farmers & Bankers Life at Wichita, looking 
at the name of the current play there. It was “To- 
morrow the World” and starred Elissa Landi, with 
Dickie Tyler featured as the nasty Natzi lad who ar- 
rives here as a twelve-year-old to carry on for Der 
Fuehrer. Dickie, by the way, is the grandson of Thomas 
Zachary Tyler of The Spectator. The idea of his play- 
ing a crop-headed, Heiling little son-of-a-Heinie is 
somewhat amusing since he is a direct descendant of 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.”” Next day I found time to 
renew acquaintance with Miss Landi. She thinks 
Dickie Tyler is a great young actor (as do audiences) ; 
modestly discounted her own fine performance in the 
play; and tactfully ducked the absorbing subject of 
life insurance conventions. 
* * * 
HE fact that Primary Day in Pennsylvania came 
along during the NALU sessions created a situa- 
tion that might, under peacetime conditions, have been 
serious for the thirsty. Taprooms were closed all day 
and the languishing lady in the mural behind the 
Ganymede at the Continental Bar of the William Penn 
Hotel was allowed to languish in solitude. That after- 
noon, many of the delegates took a nice, brisk walk. I 
did that same thing myself and had the pleasure of 
again meeting the Three Musketeers from the Indian- 
apolis Life in the Hoosier city of the identical name. 
They are, of course, Ed Raub, president; A. L. Port- 
teus, vice-president; and A. H. Kahler, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. 
* * * 
AN into Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, on the street—he being 
much too busy during business sessions for mere idle 
chitchat such as we had together. And remembered 
a night many years ago when I sat between him and 
Irving Patrick O’Hay, during a meeting of the New 
York Association of Life Underwriters, listening to 
great talk and greater stories. O’Hay is the last of 
the old Irish soldiers of fortune who made history via 
Richard Harding Davis and O. Henry. Last I heard 
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A Hundred Claims a Week 
Under Lapsed Policies . . . 


Our field force maintains a constant vigil 
for death claims or matured endowments 
under lapsed policies with non-forfeiture 
values. 


So effective is this eflort that we are aver- 
aging more than a hundred settlements 
every week under policies which had been 
lapsed .. . and in most instances, the payee 
was not aware that they had any benefits 
due them. 


This is only a part of our service to Shield 
policyholders. ; 
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of him he was still alive and going strong. Paul, of 
course, was his usual urbane self. Only man I know 
who looks like a ladies’ man and is, in fact, very much 
a man’s man! And speaking of City Streets—which 
I wasn’t just then—why is Houston Street called 
“House-ton” in New York City and known as “Hu- 
ston” in Texas? For that matter, why is it ““Dee-von” 
Street in Chicago whereas it’s distinctly “Dev-un” 
when you come to Devon, England? Search me! 











Montana And 
The Dakotas 
(Concluded ;rom Page 43) 


dent of Midland National Life un- 
til he retired a few years ago, was 
born in eastern Minnesota. As a 
young man he took up a homestead 
in South Dakota, studied law and 
became a member of the Bar. 
When he became actively identified 
with Bramble and Finnerud in or- 
vanizing the life insurance com- 
pany, he had acquired large means 
iid a notable reputation in his pro- 
fession throughout the Northwest. 


Career of Frank Bramble 

Frank Bramble began his busi- 
ness Career with the South Dakota 
anking Department. Later he 
was secretary and treasurer of a 
large farming company. He has 
been secretary and treasurer of 
Midland National since it started 
business, 

Mr. Bramble’s reputation as a 
huntsman extends from the Peace 
River to Hudson’s Bay and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. He is regarded as 
an authority on wild life and raises 
rare game birds. For years he has 
maintained a bird park where 
wounded game birds are treated 
und eared for. In South Dakota 
they call him the Father of the 
Pheasants because he planted the 
first pheasants in the State and 
fought the early battle of preserva- 
tion for them. Millions of these 
birds now supply sport and food for 
hunters every season. Mr. Bram- 
ble’s enthusiasm for the develop- 
ment of civic projects, especially 
parks, is also well known. His 
long, active career with the Mid- 
land National is one of the reasons 
for the company’s success. 

Dr. H. M. Finnerud, the third 
member of the organizing group, 
left one of the largest practices in 
the State to become medical di- 
rector of the new company. A 
slavish devotion to his work had 
made him a man of substantial 
means while he was still young, but 
it had also made inroads on his 
health. The combination of cir- 
cumstances that made Finnerud 
available to the Midland National 
aus medical director was an impor- 
tant element in the company’s early 
success. He was succeeded a few 
years ago by Dr. O. S. Randall. 

J. J. Bell succeeded Mr. Hanten 
as president. Before going to the 
Midland National as actuary a few 
years before Mr. Hanten retired, 
Mr. Bell had had a broad experi- 


ence in the life insurance business. 

The Midland National Life has 
grown modestly. It had over $28,- 
116,000 of life insurance in force 
ut the end of last year. Admitted 
ussets were $6,677,801. In addition 
to capital of $300,000 the compan) 
had a net surplus of over $700,000. 
Policyholders’ surplus, therefore, 
exceeds $1,000,000, exclusive of a 
voluntary reserve of $185,000. The 
present condition precludes the pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of a finan- 
cial calamity that struck the com- 
pany a few weeks after it began 
business. A $5,000 death claim be- 
‘ame payable before any surplus 








One-Stop 
AGENCY™ 


DEFINITION: An Insurance Office 
where an agent, én one call, finds 
every needed coverage in Perso- 
nal Insurance (Life, Accident & 


Sickness and Group) for his client. 


SYNONYM: Any Occidental Agency 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE % LOS ANGELES 


had becu accumulated, the company 
at that time being mutual in form. 
The personal resources of the offi- 
cers, however, saved the day. 


Production Gains in N. Y. 


The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc., 
with headquarters in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, has announced that 
the estimate of total sales of Ordi- 
nary life insurance in New York 
City for Aug., 1943, was $40,921,- 
000 which compares with $28,236,- 
000 reported for Augusi of last 
vear. 





V. H. Jenkins, Vice President 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Measurement — The superiority | 


of measurement over other forms 
of determining managerial ac- 
complishment is cited by Dr. 
Harry Arthur Hopf who gives five 
specific factors which lend them- 
selves to use in the life insurance 
field. This is on Page 4. 


Achievement—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has 


been of outstanding aid to the | 


A retro- 
spective summary of its recent an- 


nations war program. 


nual convention will be found on 
Page 44. 


Pros and Cons—Elements that 
will affect life insurance after the 
war are commented upon by Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus in a searching 
appraisal of what may be ex- 
pected. His treatment of the sub- 
ject appears on Page 12. 


Novelty—For the first time in 


its history, an executive of a New | 


York company becomes president 
of the American Life Convention. 
Possible merger of the ALC with 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is reported on by 
Thomas J. V: Cullen. His dispatch 
will be found on Page 24. 


Review—Continuing his studies 
of the origin and development of 
life insurance in the several States, 
L. S. McCombs reviews what has 
transpired in Montana and the 
Dakotas, beginning on Page 38. 
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Get Together 


URING the recent conven- 

tion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in 
Pittsburgh, important discussion 
centered around the report of 
the committee on Federal law 
and legislation. Most stimulat- 
ing portion of the talk dealt with 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
for extension of social security 
plans—a bill on which the NALU 
council, perhaps wisely, declined 
to take any official stand. 

However, as comment on the 
subject developed among a few 
delegates, it became evident that 
the majority had very little 
knowledge of what the bill con- 
templates and how some of its 
provisions are directly opposed 
to that American free enterprise 
under which the private life in- 
surance companies themselves 
have built up their beneficent in- 
stitution. In fact, ultimately the 
convention itself recognized the 
dearth of information on the 
topic and finally resolved that 
the committee on Federal law 
and legislation be empowered to 
distribute data covering such 
measures. The Wagner bill was 
not mentioned by name in the 
resolution. 

Point is that a number of ex- 
tensive studies of the Wagner 
bill are already available, not 
only in the insurance business, 
but in other fields of endeavor. 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion has done comprehensive re- 
search regarding the measure and 
has pointed out how some of its 
stipulations would infringe the 
rights of physicians not only as 
doctors, but as citizens of a free 
and independent America. In the 
insurance business, the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence and the Insurance Econom- 
ics Society of America both are 
delving deeply into the poten- 
tialities of the Wagner bill, re- 
vealing its threat to private 
insurance enterprise and evaluat- 
ing its ultimate effect on the na- 
tional economy. 

While the committee on Fed- 
eral law and legislation of the 
NALU has been cooperating 
closely with such life insurance 
organizations as the American 
Life Convention, Institute of 


Life Insurance, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and oth- 
ers, it seems to us that if it 
is to deal fully with the Wag- 
ner bill, it might well go further 
and contact all organizations— 
insurance and otherwise—which 
have already tackled the implica- 
tions of the matter. The results 
could then be brought before the 
NALU membership in a codified 
style that would lead to intelli- 
gent understanding. Too often 
insurance groups ignore what 
other insurance groups are do- 
ing. This is a time for life, fire 
and casualty companies to see 
eye to eye on everything that 
touches the business as a whole. 


Group Trends 


EVELOPMENT of pension 
plans on level premium bases 
rather than on the foundation of 
yearly renewable term is a sig- 
nificant evolution of the current 
era. Under such plans, when em- 
ployees working relationships 
are severed or they retire from 
active effort, there exists a per- 
manent policy, at the original 
rate of issue, which can be con- 
tinued for the remainder of life. 
Either that, or the values can be 
used to add to social security in- 
come or such other pension as 
may have been earned. Where 
such plans are on a basis of con- 
tribution between the employer 
and the employee, the latter can 
be guaranteed the return of his 
total contribution when he ends 
his employment. As an alterna- 
Coupled with the growth of 
social security consciousness 
among the rank and file of work- 
ers in the United States, there 
is definite pressure on reaction- 
ary employers to “get in step” 
and revise their thinking so that 
they recognize a responsibility 
to employees as well as insisting 
on the reverse. Progressive em- 
ployers need no such pressure, 
but, for the most part, have been 
in advance of the handwriting on 
the wall. 

Combined effect of all the ele- 
ments in the situation will likely 
be an extension of permanent 
kinds of group life insurance and 
pension plans. The tide of that 
movement is definitely coming 
in. 
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NEXT MONTH 


ie third article by Dr. Hopf, to 
appear in the November issue, 
will deal with the problem of Growth, 
Form and Size. Fundamental princi- 
ples will be presented and discussed 
from the viewpoints of history, philos- 
ophy and natural laws. The eco- 
nomics of size will be considered in 
terms of modern industry, which has 
ong endeavored to find the correct 
answer to the perennial question: 
How big is too big?’ 


ESPITE encouraging progress in 

the fight against cancer, this 
dread disease continues as the sec- 
ond leading death cause in America 
and, while medical science has been 
able to arrest and even effect cures 
in the early stages of the scourge, 
the actual toll of lives increases an- 
nually. Every agent is familiar with 
the barrier cancer erects against the 
extension of new business, but it is 
surprising to note, in a statistical 
study to be published in the Novem- 
ber issue, the vast number and 
amount of death claims paid to 
beneficiaries as a result of cancer. 


} our coverage in this 
issue of three states of the North- 
west in the series on the develop- 
ment of life insurance in America, 
the November number will present a 
study of the history of the business 
in the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon. 


THER regular departments, in- 

cluding the monthly review of 
legal decisions, the digest of new 
contract changes, and an outstand- 
ing sales feature, will be augmented 
by another in the series ‘of biog- 
raphies of outstanding life insurance 
pioneers by Robert W. Sheehan. 





War- Time Publicity 


OST effective among the weapons developed by Ameri- 
M can enterprise in the twentieth century is publicity. 
Through its influence much good has been accom- 
plished. A thing may be good and true and yet be of no 
effect. The man who imparts knowledge of it to his fellows 
is a public benefactor. He is also a publicist. An evil may 
lurk at the root of a strong and useful tree. It may be known 
of, yet without definite action the tree would die. He who 
tells about it and enlists the aid of others in destroying the 
canker performs a splendid service. Publicity with few ex- 
ceptions, is necessary in the advancement of every great 
work, and those who have to do with progress in every field 
have not failed to take advantage of its tremendous power. 
The aid of publicity has been enlisted by insurance in 
some of the greatest fights ever waged by man against his 
natural enemies. The battle against cancer, against: careless- 
ness, against tuberculosis, against crime in our generations 
began to be won when to the weapons used there was added 
publicity. Modern publicity is to the campaign against man’s 
natural destroyers what airpower is to modern warfare and 
this fight has always been led by the insurance man. The 
campaign against tuberculosis has reduced to near im- 
potence the death loss of that long dreaded plague. Crime 
prevention activities carried on by the insurance industry 
have accomplished much in raising social objectives. 

The time is now most opportune for a like drive against 
the accident loss which now as never before is creating a 
problem serious because it effects the successful prosecution 
of the war. Reliable statistics show that accident fatalities 
and injuries are in the millions every year. The financial 
loss suffered by reason of the deaths and disabilities which 
these accidents entail is estimated at somewhere in the bil- 
lions of dollars this year. The high accident rate is of grave 
concern at all times to every citizen as well as to the insur- 
ance companies; is now of especial interest since the num- 
ber of accidents in industrial operations is so large as to 
hamper all out production. 

The reduction of accidents whether in industry, on the 
road, on the farm or in the home, offers a field for the efforts 
of the insurance man. This does not mean alone a publicity 
and advertising campaign by an overall trade association or 
one confined to the home office of individual companies. 
Rather it should enlist the wholehearted cooperation of every 
member of the field force of the entire institution of insur- 
ance, life and property, as well as accident and casualty. By 
a coordinated effort civilian contribution to the winning of 
the war would measure more nearly that attained by the 


armed forces. EF J VV C 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


14 NVESTMENT through life insurance makes our industrial progress 
free and independent, with the initiative and determination so 
characteristic of past American growth. 

“But life insurance is not only an economic benefit, but a social 
benefit. Obviously it prevents dependency, and makes men and 
women secure. It is unfortunate that it was not even more extended 
in 1929, when the depression of that year brought so many millions 
of Americans to poverty, and impressed on the United States the a 
necessity for government old age pensions to take care of those mis: ” aor ‘ 
who were not taken care of by life insurance and other savings.” —. 





—Robert A. Taft. 


in 1889 in the Republican stronghold of Ohio. He 

failed to get the Republican nomination for 
United States Presidency in 1940, and is now a poten- 
tial candidate for the 1944 Republican nomination. 

Mr. Taft was born in Cincinnati, the elder son of 
William Howard Taft. When the latter was appointed 
Governor General of the Philippines, his son Robert 
accompanied him on that distant assignment. 

Young Robert later attended his Uncle Horace’s 
famous Taft School in Connecticut, where he was re- 
ported to be “a solemn, diffident boy who never had to 
be told twice to go to bed, who always stood at the 
head of his class, and who never seemed to be aware 
that he was not popular with the kids.” He led his 
class at Yale, and again at Harvard Law School, from 
which he received his LL.B. in 1913. And he passed 
his Bar exams with the highest mark in Ohio. Follow- 
ing his graduation, he returned to Cincinnati to prac- 
tice law with the firm of Maxwell and Ramsey, and to 
marry Martha Bowers, daughter of Lloyd Bowers, 
solicitor general under William Howard Taft. 

Near-sightedness kept Robert Taft out of the first 
World War, though he volunteered twice. He then 
became assistant counsel for Herbert Hoover’s United 
States Food Administration and, after the war, coun- 


Rin iss ALPHONSO TAFT, Republican, was born 
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se] for the American Relief Administration in Europe. 
For his work he was decorated by the governments of 
Poland, Finland, and Belgium. Subsequently Robert 
Taft established a thriving law office in Cincinnati 
with his brother Charles, with the leading corpora- 
tions as clients. 

It was in 1921 that Mr. Taft formally entered pol- 
itics. In that year he became a candidate for the State 
Legislature, was elected, and there remained, in the 
House, until 1926. Five years later he spent a term in 
the State Senate. In 1938 he was elected to the United 
States Senate where he has served with distinction for 
the past five years. 

Being the son of a president of the United States 
has neither helped nor hindered the development of 
Robert A. Taft as an individual with the spirit of in- 
dependent American private enterprise deeply rooted 
in his convictions. Mr. Taft has seen fit to live his own 
life and to rely upon his own efforts for the success 
which he has achieved. “Solemn and diffident” as a 
boy he may well have been, but it cannot be said of the 
man that he lacks a sense of humor. In fact, he has 
been referred to as a “folksy” kind of person who gen- 
erally seems to have time to listen to the troubles of 
others as well as to take care of his own. He is the dis- 
tinguished son of a distinguished father. 
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“IM JUST A CIVILIAN, ADOLF...” 


“‘T couldn’t fly a plane, use a bomb-sight cr fire a 
rifle if I had to. I am just one of the millions of 
Americans who are not in uniform and who stand 
mighty little chance of ever getting into one. 
“But it’s not the size of our Army and Navy 
that is beating you, Adolf . . . you had a pretty 
large army of your own. You made your big 
mistake when you figured 
you could beat us down by 
force of arms. You didn’t 
realize that every American %e 
man, woman and child will 
do his part behind the lines 
until freedom is assured again. 
“Some are airplane spot- ‘G 
ters; some are air raid ward- 
ens; some are auxiliary police. 
Some are blood donors or 
volunteer nurses. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ 


“Then, too, there are 67 million of us Ameri- 
cans who own life insurance. That sounds harm- 
less, doesn’t it, Adolf? But it means that a steady 
stream of premium dollars is being invested in 
Uncle Sam’s treasury bonds. It means that our 
savings are helping to keep down inflation. And 
it means that American men and women sleep 
sounder at night because of 
the protection which life in- 
surance gives. 

" “Sorry, Adolf, but you 
4 guessed wrong. You thought 
Americans were a pushover 
because they weren’t out to 
gain something. On the con- 
trary! We are tough because 
we have more to lose than 
any other people on the face 
of the earth.” 





Founded 1865 

















Payments to policyholders 


take on an added significance 


at this time 


Topay millions of people are 
working long hours. Many are work- 
ing unaccustomed hours. Millions are 
working at unaccustomed tasks. All this 
adds to the strain and anxiety occasioned 
by the war itself. It is for these reasons 
that life insurance and the payments 


which are the concrete expression of 


its value take on an added significance. 

In 1942 the John Hancock paid 
to its policyholders benefits totaling 
$99,673,282.43. These payments are 
assuring to many people a fuller share 
of the things for which we are fight- 
ing than would be possible without 


life insurance. 


—Entrvhr 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTONn, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


Total insurance in force December 31, 1942, amounted to 


$5,618,573,069.00, which covers more than 6,800,000 policyholders, 


one out of ten of those insured in this country. 




















